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TRANSFORMERS 


Have been leaders since pioneer days 


and 


PACKARD INSULATION 


Including Insulating Cloth, Tapes and Varnishes 
Explains Why They Lead. 


Our circulars give other reasons. 
THE PACKARD ELECTRIC CO., 342 Dana Ave., Warren, Ohio 























Link up in Our 
Co-operative 


Chain 


We have a plan that prac- 
tically guarantees a profitable 
business from the start, to 
agents handling 


Sterling 
Lamps 


There's a widely increas- 
ing demand for Sterling 
Lamps among distributors. 
Do you know why ? 


Write today and let us 
tell you. 


Sterling Electric Lamp Works 


General Electric Company 


Warren, Ohio 
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This shows the Pole and Bracket with 
Ornamental Luminous Arc 


used at Lockport, New York, 


for lighting their business street 


The bracket is attached to existing trolley 
poles without removal of overhead wires. The 
bracket has a special joint so it is always level 
no matter at what rake or slant the pole is set. 
This makes the lighting of your streets a simple 
matter by using existing trolley poles. 


We have a number of other well-designed 
poles and will be glad to submit designs and 
prices. 


RNAMENTAL |IGHTING POLE 


Pues FOR ALL TYPES OF LIGHTING 
118 Liberty Street, New York City ° 
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The Full Capacity of the 
Central Station 


cannot be secured unless you consis- 
tently and aggressively push the sale of 
electrically operated labor-saving de- 
vices and build up a 24-hour service. 


Thor Electric 


Home Laundry Machines complete with Two- 
Roll Reversible Wringers and Westinghouse 
electric motors, can be sold to your consumers 
on easy weekly or monthly payments and we will 





Carry the Accounts for You 


This plan will enable you to place the Thor with 75 
per cent of your consumers. Let us co-operate with you 
in carrying on an aggressive Christmas campaign in 
your city. 


Write for Free Catalog C Today. Electric Milian from $35 Up. 


HURLEY MACHINE COMPANY 


25 South Clinton Street, Chicago 


LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 
3rd & Main Sts. 5625 Mission St. 


NEW YORK 
1012 Flatiron Bldg. 
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WHY did the Hattiesburg Traction Company, of Hattiesburg, Mississippi, 
select us to build their big City Slogan Sign? 

It is a simple piece of sign construction compared to some of the more 
intricate spectacular displays, although containing plenty of action. 

Because they felt, in having us build their sign, they were securing methods 
of construction adopted only after years of study and experience. 

The Greenwood flanged, non-soldered, grooved type (patent applied for) 
of construction is the most solid and rigid type known. There are no soldered 
joints to pull apart, there being a continuous single piece of metal used for sides 
and face of letter. The sides projecting above the face of the letter area double 
thickness of metal. 

This is only another point of 


Sdividuabily 


The Hattiesburg sign is fifty feet in height, the outer red circle being forty feet in diameter. Thesecond 
and innermost circles are in green and the intermediate one also in red. HATTIESBURG THE HUB burns steadily 
in four-foot letters, while the Names of the various Cities come on in quick succession, a red arrow pointing to 
each. The circles revolve continuously in opposite directions. 

Lots of action and rapid action too. 

Your customers want signs for their Holiday trade. 

Write to-day for Individual water color designs. 
















of Greenwood Signs 





Greenwood Advertising Company 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Readiness to Serve 


‘ie NS 


A Little Homely Preachment on the Inner Meaning of This Familiar Phrase and the Good that Lies Behind It. 


By Levin J. CHASE 


Manager Concord Electric Company, Concord, N. H. 


[Two years ago at one of the first meetings of the New England Section of the National Electric Light Association, Mr. Chase 


read a paper on ‘‘Opportunity.’’ It created a deep and marked impression. 


It was reprinted and quoted throughout the industry. 


It made men think and mainly because it was written by a man who was able to combine with the gift of writing, the tradition-free 


Mr. Chase had recently come into the central station world from the express business 
and saw its weaknesses and its opportunities from the unbiased viewpoint impossible to most public utility managers. 


At the recent convention of the New England Section held in Boston, the feature of the banquet which closed the convention 


mind of a practical ‘‘outside” business man. 


was an address by this same Concord man, on the subject, ‘‘Readiness to Serve.” 


It will do you good to read this paper—if you will 


give it an eager and reflective mind. There are no new secrets divulged, there areno new commercial theories propounded; it is better 


than that. It is a simple heart-to-heart message from a man who has thought deep. 


iN these days of social and 
industrial unrest, when it 
is apparent that we are 
passing from one epoch of 
our national life to another, 
we need men who ‘believe 
in mankind and in them- 
selves. We need men of 
broad humanity with a wide range of 
healthy sympathies to stem the muddy 
currents of socialism, men that will teach 
the doctrine of faith and check the insidious 
poison of doubt and apprehension. And 
nowhere is there a greater need for big men, 
men of high purpose, unflinching courage 
and unblemished integrity than in the ranks 
of corporations engaged in public service. 
These corporations are today the principal 
targets for the shafts of public displeasure 
and until the public is convinced that they 
are honestly and wisely administered they 
will be impeded by prejudice and hampered 
by stupid legislation. 

Great progress has been made during the 
past ten years, and I am proud to say that 
the leaders and principal advocates of a 
more enlightened public service have been 
the companies engaged in the manufacture 
of electricity. Although ours is the latest 
form of public utility, we have, largely 
through the influence of our organization, 
done more to check public clamor than all 
the other corporations in the United States. 
And while we have every reason to be proud 
of that record we have a right to be even 
more proud of our product, which is at 
present the leading agent of commercial 
progress and is rapidly becoming the main- 
spring of civilization. 

We are proud of our product and proud 
of the fact that the corporations engaged 
in the manufacture and sale of this mar- 





‘Reprinted in abstract from the DN delivered at the banquet, 
Fourth Annual Convention, New England Section, N. E. L. A., 
Boston, October 15. 
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velous energy have thus far led all other 
corporations in the matter of public policy, 
and it has been the constant effort of our 
association to keep its members in the 
vanguard of Progress. But the world 
moves and conditions change so rapidly 
that this seems to be an opportune time to 
ascertain if possible the vital principle of a 
thoroughly modern and enlightened public 
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service, or in other words, a policy that will 
satisfy not only an exacting public but the 
stockholders, who very naturally expect a 
fair return on their investment. 

One of the stereotyped expressions of the 
lighting business is “Readiness to Serve,” 
and that phrase taken in its broadest sense 
is to my mind the vital principle of public 
service. In order to broaden its sense, I 
will amend it slightly and let it stand 
“Readiness to Serve Faithfully and Gra- 
ciously.”” Some service has all the essentia! 
character of assault and battery. There is 
no more quality in service, either personal 
or public, unless it is performed graciously 


Read it for its literal and honest worth.—Editor. ] 


and with a wholesome faith in humanity. 
Moreover, it is my settled conviction that 
no man is qualified to direct the public 
policy of a corporation unless he believes in 
human nature and in the general worth and 
integrity of the people he serves. 

The man who believes in human nature 
seldom appeals to it in vain. This man is 
able to look into the future and adjust him- 
self unconsciously to the great scheme and 
system of human society. He believes in 
humanity, and what he gives in faith he 
gets for himself. He is strong in his con- 
victions and stands by them without cring- 
ing and without apology. He does not 
grope and stumble in a darkness of his own 
making but goes cheerfully out among men, 
scattering seeds of good will wherever he 
goes. He possesses a big, broad, human 
courtesy, a courtesy with blood in it, which 
recognizes the existence of other human 
beings besides himself, and points of view 
other than his own. 

This man is equipped by nature to direct 
the destinies of a Public Utility. He is 
better than any law or regulation because 
he knows the real inwardness of service and 
realizes that “Readiness to Serve’’ involves 
far more than the pulling of a lever or the 
turning of a switch. He knows that a 
service to be good implies not only physical 
regularity, but a spirit that must penetrate 
to the very heart and marrow of his organi- 
zation. Many people think that good serv- 
ice depends on the engineers and the line 
gang, but important as they are, they only 
do their part. The other part is to establish 
a bond of faith between the buyer and the 
seller, and that must be done by men who 
are able to operate the mysterious switch- 
board of human nature. 

These men, if they are to win public con- 
fidence and establish the proper and natural 
relationship between the buyer and the 
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seller, must abandon the erroneous idea that 
the people as a whole are unreasonable. A 
great many corporations in this country 
have acted on that belief, and it is they, and 
not the people, that are responsible for the 
misunderstanding which exists today. In 
one way and another corporations displayed 
their lack of faith in humanity, and what 
they gave they got. 

It was a false start and the guilty ones 
must come back and start over, and those 
who have made a good start must continue 
on the straight course or they will be dis- 
qualified by public opinion. All that cor- 
poration managers need do to win public 
favor is to do business on the highest possi- 
ble plane, which means to do as they would 
be done by, and to have faith in and under- 
stand the people, holding themselves and 
their organizations in constant ‘‘Readiness 
to Serve.” 

The more closely we study this question 
the clearer becomes the conviction that the 
complete success of a public service corpora- 
tion depends almost wholly upon the man 
who directs its public policy. An organiza- 
tion unconsciously reflects the attitude of 
its directing mind, and he is usually the 
master of its destinies. Such being the 
case, I am going to take it upon myself to 
offer a few homespun suggestions which are 
based upon a careful study of old-school 
blunders and the commercial fallacies of the 
past. The advice that St. Peter gave to his 
followers centuries ago is as sound today as 
it was the day he gave it, and is singularly 
applicable to those engaged in public service. 
He said: 

**And besides this, giving all diligence, add 
to your faith, virtue; and to virtue, knowl- 
edge; and to knowledge, temperance; and 
to temperance, patience; and to patience, 
godliness; and to godliness, brotherly kind- 
ness; and to brotherly kindness, charity.” 

The temperance referred to means tem- 
perance in speech as well as anything else. 
An unruly and bitter tongue is responsible 
for much trouble. The skulls of some men 
seem to be full of poison, and such people are 
of no more use to humanity than a stinging 
lizard. 

Charity covers not only the giving of alms 
but charity in our judgments and opinions 
of others. One of the meanest of all human 
traits is imputing unworthy and selfish 
motives as the mainspring of worthy deeds. 

Men engaged in public service come in 
daily contact with all kinds of people, and 
they should study the science of tongue- 
control, be broad and charitable in their 
judgments of others, and cultivate an in- 
finite patience, for on patience and knowl- 
edge hang all the law and the “‘profits.” 

The man who is responsible for the policy 
of a public service corporation should bear 
in mind that present-day progress is so 
rapid that the one who says that a thing is 
impossible is thrust aside by the man who 
does it. There is no virtue in stubborn 
conservatism or in a slavish devotion to the 
so-called wisdom of the past. A man’s 
head can be equipped with every modern 
convenience, or it can be made a storehouse 
for all kinds of useless junk. Many worthy 
people cling desperately to wornout methods 
and threadbare traditions. They dread 
change by instinct, and it is a part of their 
religion to be loyal to the past. They will 
speak well of the bridge that carried them 
over, even if that bridge is rotten and plainly 
out of plumb. 

And strange as it may seem, it is more 
difficult to convince this very intelligent 
class that an ancient truth is oftentimes a 
modern lie, than it is to convert a Socialist, 
tame a militant suffragette, or wean an 
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anarchist from his bomb. Some people, 
like the Apostle,Paul, must be converted by 
being struck by lightning. 

A man who has large dealings with the 
public should cultivate an even disposition. 
if he has a hasty temper it should be 
equipped with a circuit-breaker, for anger 


‘generally does more harm than the offence 


that provokes it. One of the ancients said, 
“Learn to greet people with a smile.” The 
old philosopher did not mean a forced smile, 
but one that paves the way to a pleasant 
greeting. A smile is oftentimes as potent 
as a gentle answer which turneth away 
wrath and soothes a ruffled customer. 

The man who controls the policy of a 
public utility should be careful to surround 
himself with assistants that are in entire 
harmony with his aims, and his attitude 
toward them should be humane and con- 
siderate. This is a matter of vital impor- 
tance because, as I have repeatedly pointed 
out, the treatment that an employee receives 
from his employer is promptly passed on to 
the public. No man who is smarting from 
a sense of injustice is a qualified public 
servant. In our business it is well known 
that many consumers form their opinion 
of the company from the personality of the 
meter reader, consequently, the selection 
of a meter reader is as important as the 
selection of a cashier. 

The man called upon to handle men should 
bear in mind that injustice lingers in the 
mind like the bite of a serpent, that the 
productive capacity of men is decreased 
when they are kept in a state of uncertainty, 
that the vital force of an organization can 
be seriously weakened by doubt, gossip, and 
suspicion, that it is possible to kill the am- 
bitien of a good man with harsh criticism, 
that a careless man can be made careful by 
appealing to his pride—not his fear — that 
mutual confidence between employer and 
employee is the first principle of scientific 
management, and that the proper relation 
between employer and man is the human 
relation which involves kindness, justice, 
sympathy, and a tacit recognition of brother- 
hood. In short, it is a relation of mutual 
service, and would result, if faithfully fol- 
lowed, in a cheerful and unremitting “‘Readi- 
ness to Serve.” 

The labor problem will not be solved by 
legislation, nor by blood, but by high-minded, 
far-seeing men and women who desire to 
advance the welfare of mankind. 

The employee should not only be well 
treated, but well taught. See to it that he 
has a good knowledge of his duties and wis- 
dom enough to perform them properly. 
Knowledge comes but wisdom lingers, and 
many people never know the difference. 
Teach him that one of the chief ornaments 
of a human being is an obliging disposition. 
Teach him that a glad-hand is a good thing 
but a helping hand is better. Impress upon 
him the fact that the man who wins is 
generally an average man with grit and a 
capacity for hard work. 

There is no secret for success but the 
nearest thing to it is intelligent energy. In 
all callings there are men who could go 
higher if they possessed more energy and 
ambition. Of course many energetic and 
ambitious men fail to secure recognition, 
but in a majority of cases, when promotions 
are to be made, the live men have the 
advantage. 

The yo-ahead, studious employees, those 
who have patiently acquired an accurate 
knowledge of the business, are not kept 
in subordinate positions by employers who 
have a keen eye to their own interests. 
Men with progressive ideas, who devise 
ways and means to lop off unnecessary ex- 
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penses and prevent waste are reasonably 
sure to receive better pay than those who 
work like puppets. Teach your men to 
think. One foreman can put a man to 
work but twenty can’t make him think. 

In all occupations success is achieved by 
hard and intelligent work. In these days 
the man with a “pull” cannot compete with 
the man who pulls. The shirkers stand 
still and the workers go forward. Ambi- 
tious, cheerful, and efficient men are always 
in demand, and generally speaking their 
names are found at the top of the pay rolls. 

When you see a man becoming inflated 
with his own knowledge, teach him the 
blessings of humility. There is some good 
inmost men. The doctrine of total deprav- 
ity has been consigned to the ever-growing 
scrap-heap of the ages. There are very 
few unmixed evils but the nearest approach 
to it is “The Man Who Knows It All.” He 
bears the same relation to an organization 
that the weasel bears to a dovecote. This 
type of man is conceited in proportion to 
his ignorance. He sets himself up as a 
judge of his own importance. He has no 
respect for opinions that differ from his 
own, and only the fevered brain of a drunken 
optimist could find the good there is in him. 
He is a menace to the peace and efficiency 
of any organization because he is so strangely 
constituted that when he is right he wavers 
and when he is wrong he is as steadfast as 
the everlasting hills. 

It is our duty to give these matters pro- 
found consideration, if we are to raise the 
standard of public service and share the 
responsibilities of progress in our day and 
generation. And unless we take up the 
task with the quiet enthusiasm born of 
faith in humanity, we shall fail. Business 


is no longer the science of larceny but a 


system of exchange for mutual benefit. A 
business-transaction was originally a matter 
of barter between two cheats. Even today 
we sometimes hear a man say, “Business is 
business,” when he wants to excuse some 
selfishness or sordid brutality. But by slow 
degrees and painful effort we have reached 
higher ground. The old principle of law, 
“Let the buyer beware,” has been repealed 
by general consent, and today there are men 
in untold thousands who would rather fail 
than cheat. 

The influence of kind words and gentle 
deeds is the life-blood of human progress. 
Those who think that the world is growing 
worse are led astray by shadows. The press 
of our time ignores the normal life of man- 
kind and records the abnormal, the unusual 
and the gruesome. The good that men do 
is not news. 

But the good that men do lives after them 
and is not buried with their bones. Every 
kind word and every good deed is immortal 
and the world is full of them. The busy 
press-agents of evil mislead the unthinking 
and the shallow, but those who sound the 
depths of human nature will find comfort in 
the present and an abiding faith in the 
future. 


1913 Convention of the N. E. L. A. 


The next annual convention of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association will be 
held in Chicago. President Insull of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company of Chi- 
cago, represented in the Association by 
past-president Gilchrist, tendered the invi- 
tation at the October meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee, and it was unanimously 
accepted. The convention will probably 
be held the third week in May or the first 
week in June, and an attendance of about 
7,500 is expected. 
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Advertising Electric Service 


A Series of Articles on the Practical Application of Advertising to Selling Electric Current and Appliances 


The Second Little Lesson: The List and The Form Letter ‘ 


By Frank B. Rag, Jr. 


[When you really want to talk to a man, and you know he is just around the corner, you grab your hat and hustle to his door. You 


talk tohim. When he lives too far away, you either telephone him—and talk to him—or you write him a letter. 


There’s no other way 


except by accident. But when it comes to a general business proposition—when you want to talk to one hundred men all about the 
same thing, you can’t talk face-to-face, and you can’t telephone, and you can’t send them all personal letters. It costs too much and it 


isn’t necessary, so you send out a form letter. 


Do you write that letter as though you were talking to one man? 


Not asarule. The 


average man is bluffed by the fact that he is talking to one hundred people—and spoils the letter. Perhaps you have been doing it too. 

In this, his second article on “Advertising Electric Service,’ Mr. Rae talks about your form letters and the people they go to. 
When you slip round the corner to see that man, you know he’s there and you know how to talk tohim. When you send out the form 
letter, you have to trust all that to the letter itself and to the list. It’s a serious risk, unless—Well, better :ust read this article and 


apply it.—Editor.] 


wee HE trouble with most ad- 
vertising is—that it is ad- 
vertising. 

There is something 
psychic about this word 
“advertising” that seems 
to affect even the most 
phlegmatic and practical of 
business men. Many whose letters are 
models of terse, effective English, become 
verbose and maudlin as soon as they under- 
take the writing of an advertisement. 
They affect a cleverness that in the acid 
test of typography becomes vacant osten- 
tation; they assume a cogency of diction 
that flattens into mere unmannerly brow- 
beating. Just as some men suffer stage 
fright and mental aberration when they 
attempt public speaking, so others lose 
their wits over public writing. 

Affectation is less pardonable in print than 
in speech. But affectation in print has an 
exactly opposite cause: It proceeds gener- 
ally from adherence to rules or models 
rather than from an attempt toward origi- 
nality. Your amateur ad-writer sees some- 
where an advertisement that appeals to 
him, and proceeds to copy its obvious 
characteristics. It may be the hammer- 
and-tongs style which has come to be 
associated with Kenedy’s name or the grace- 
ful simplicity of Powers. In either case, 
the effort to adopt ready-made a style of 
thought and language which is unnatural, 
results in an advertisement that lacks force 
because it lacks sincerity and no ad that is 
not wholly sincere is really convincing. 

Next to sincerity I place imagination as 
the most necessary element of advertising 
success. Hard-headed business men _ will 
smile at this. But wait: imagination is 
employed in advertising not to conjure up 
non-existent virtues in the product adver- 
tised, but to anticipate the effect of words 
and phrases—to mentally “put yourself in 
the other man’s shoes.”” The advertisement 
that doesn’t get under the reader’s hide 
gets nowhere. And for the technical man 
who is running a public utility to figure out 
in advance just how a thickheaded German 
wine merchant is going to translate an 
electric sign ad, takes a degree of imagina- 
tion hardly less notable than that exercised 
by Dante or Dore. 

If the man who sits down to write an 
advertisement will be sincere and if he will 
employ his imagination to project himself 
into the readers place—Presto! his work 
is half done. He finds it unnecessary to 
use technical phrases because this imaginary 
reader with whom he has swapped places 
neither knows nor cares about technicalities. 
He finds it unnecessary to adopt a “style” 
of ad-writing because the imaginary reader 











is a regular, every-day sort of person who 
talks and thinks in plain, United States 
English, and not in affected phrases. He 
finds his literary stage fright leaving him 
because when he makes the imaginary 
transition into the reader’s shoes, he loses 
self-consciousness, diffidence, or bashful- 
ness—choose your own word—and gets down 
to brass tacks in a manly and man-to-man 
fashion. 

—Which is the secret of success in any- 
thing, from swinging a pick in a trench to 
swinging a deal in stocks. 

* * * 


merely of names. City directories, tele- 
phone books, tax lists, and cemetery records 
all contain names and to the eight-dollar-a- 
week clerk one name is about as good as 
any other, except names which are long or 
hard to spell, and these are avoided. But 
the intelligent list-maker goes a bit deeper 
than chirographical difficulties. 

Now, let us look at this same problem 
from the standpoint of the fire underwriters. 
In every city in the country there are main- 
tained maps upon which every building is 
plotted in such a way as to indicate its 
construction, condition, and status as a fire 








UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Podunk, Pa., Novemher 8, 1912, 
Mr. William Brewster, 
80 Hudson Avenue, 
Podunk, Pa. 
Dear Sir:- { 
& 


We heg to oa).l your attention to the brochure 


enclosed herewith and suggest your careful perusal of 


same. There is no greater joy and comfort in life ----- 


Compare this sort o’ stuff from the letter-salesman and similar oratory from a man-salesman 
and you get the point. 


Next to newspaper advertising, any purely 
local business must rely upon direct-by- 
mail advertising, in which class the circular 
letter stands pre-eminent. 

The foundation of direct-by-mail adver- 
tising is the LIST. I print the word in 
capital letters advisedly. 

Mailing lists are made up of names but 
while it is true that mere names will make a 
list, it is not true that a list is made up 


hazard. Such maps are considered as 
essential to carrying on the insurance busi- 
ness. The insurance companies do not 
make as much per building as the live central] 
station, yet the central station cannot be 
made to realize that a similar list or map 
is even desirable. _Why?—you can search 
me. According to all the rules of logic, 
business and self-interest, the lighting plant 
should have every possible prospective 
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UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Mr, William Brewster, 
80 Hudson Avenne, 
Podunk, Pa. 


Dear Sir:- 


Podunk, Pa,, November 8, 1912. 


HOW OFTEN DO YOU BATHE? 
We admit the question sounds a little impertinent, 


but the point we wish t6 reach is --- how do you heat water 


for bathing purposes? We want you to consider 


The city police protect us from assault—except by mail. 


Do we like it any better in this form? 


Is it the way to win customers? 


customer listed and labeled. As a matter 
of fact, the average central station doesn’t 
know how many unwired houses are in its 
territory, nor how many horsepower in 
private plants. Every once in a while a 
central station will suffer a spasm of com- 
mercial enthusiasm and turn its soliciting 
force loose for a few days to make a canvass. 
The information so gathered is most valu- 
able—for about ninety days. It is seldom 
of a sort to make permanent records. 

That is the real idea—permanent records ! 

The first thing a manufacturer does when 
he starts into business is to survey the in- 
dustry he serves from which survey he 
develops his lists of prospective customers, 
their standing, their probable and possible 
requirements. Some go so far as to keep 
tab upon tbe personal idiosyncracies of 
buyers, their taste in cigars, their children’s 
names and progress in school, and similar 
seemingly irrelevant data. This matter is 
indexed and kept up to date through con- 
stant and careful scanning of trade journals, 
salesmen’s reports, and correspondence. 

Many country merchants do the same 
thing, keeping accurate account of the 
condition of each farmer’s equipment, crops, 
bank-balance, and family. Naturally, they 
know what they can sell, and when. The 
same idea is used in other lines. A coal 
jobber, relating his experiences in System 
Magazine, puts it this way: 

“T installed a card system, recording the 
names of concerns to which I had sold coal, 
how much each consumed daily, what 
storage space it had, whether it carried a 
big supply, what kind of coal it had bought, 
and about how often it entered the market. 
By using this card system I hoped to make 
niy appeal at the exact moment when a 
purchase should be made.” 

That shows the value of the real LIST— 
it also shows that a list is not an agglomera- 
tion of names but is a systematic codex of 
real information about people from whom 
we have a right to expect business. 

For you can’t get a man’s business until 


you know his requirements. The insurance 
solicitor who writes a million dollars in life 
insurance every year doesn’t do it on a 
house-to-house canvass. He does it be- 
cause he has enough working data before- 
hand to make every call count. 

And as was stated in a previous paper, 
advertising is salesmanship-at-large. The 
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ad that isn’t read is worse than a loss—it’s 
a waste. Unread ads are, nine times in 
ten, ads which are published in the wrong 
place or sent to the wrong people. Care- 
less lists are made up of the names of the 
wrong people. 

* cad 

Let us presume that you have a real 
LIST. 

A good-sized book could—and should— 
be written on the what-to-avoid in direct 
advertising. There are more things that 
shouldn’t be done in a circular letter, for 
example, than there are in the bringing up 
of twins. The Don’ts begin with your 
choice of stationery and cover everything 
down to setting the hour at which the letter 
should be mailed. Obviously, these in- 
junctions cannot here be set down, but a 
few general suggestions may help. 

Take the opening paragraph in the letter: 


“Dear Sir: We beg to call your attention to the 
brochure enclosed herewith and suggest your careful 
perusal of same.” 


How much would you pay a solicitor 
who made an “approach” like that? How 
long would you listen to a man who begged 
to call attention and suggested careful 
perusal of same? Did you or anybody 
else, ever hear anybody but a political spell- 
binder use such pompous verbosity in 
ordinary intercourse? 

Here is another style: 


“Dear Sir: 

HOW OFTEN DO YOU BATHE? 

We admit the question sounds a little impertinent, 
but the point we wish to reach is—How do you heat 
water for bathing purposes?”— 


Would you “stand for” anybody coming 
into your office and inquiring about your 
personal cleanliness—or suggesting that 
you were, perhaps, a b# irregular in the 
use of the Saturday tub? 

And the capitals, which suggest a loud 





UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Mr. William Brewster, 
80 Hudson Avenue, 
Podunk, Pa. 


Dear Sir:- 


Podunk, Pa., November 8, 1912, 


This morning's paper said that the Powers would inter- 


vene to prevent the wastefnl war in Turkey, 


You read it. Right 


here in Podunk, a Power has prevented another woeful waste - 


Electric Power, 


Do you realize ---- 


It’s fun to laugh—but to have these wind-broken near-wheezes dragged in by the neck—is an insult. 
Why disqualify,your letters in such a painful way ? 
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tone of voice, add to the insult. This 
rough-house style of advertising has the 
disadvantage of getting results from a cer- 
tain crude class of people, but it certainly 
alienates many others. 

Again, we sometimes see a bit of slap- 
stick humor thus: 


“Dear Sir: This morning’s paper said the Powers 
would intervene to prevent the wasteful war in Turkey. 
You read it. Right here in Podunk, a Power has pre- 
vented another woeful waste—Electric Power.” 


This sprightly, end-man’s stuff is supposed 
to make the prospective purchaser of central 
station service so joyous that he will feel 
no pain when called upon to scrap a thou- 
sand-dollar gas engine. You know how it 
is yourself. The comedy is_ irresistible. 
You simply must do business with the man 
who is such a jolly good joker. 

These three samples are not extreme. 
Save the circulars that come to your desk 
for a week. Try to read them out loud to 
your best girl or to the six-year-old nephew. 
And as you read, analyze them word by 
word, and consider just what they mean. 
You will probably not write another foolish 
letter again, after such a test. 

Now, the trouble with circular letters is 
this: They are advertisements, and few men 
can write an ad without getting a sample 
to copy or without getting stage fright 
while they write. I have said that before, 
but it’s worth repeating. Instead of sitting 
down and writing a plain, honest, word-of- 
one-syllable letter to some specific and 
individual human being, your amateur ad- 
man scratches his head and courts brain- 
storm in trying to think of “something 
clever” which he drools forth to an imagi- 
nary audience. 

That is lesson number one; a circular 
letter is an individual advertisement that 
bases its success upon its effectiveness in 
making the reader feel that he, personally, 
is the particular being to whom it is es- 
pecially directed. 

And maybe that is lesson enough for 
now. If the man who starts out to get 
business by mail will get a list made up of 
real people; if he will sit down and address 
them in a manner in which one real man 
adopts in talking to one other real man,— 
sanely, seriously, candidly, courteously— 
there really is little need of the mile-long 
list of Dont’s that apply to the writing of 
circular letters. But for the sake of those 
who cannot see just the application of the 
broad principle, let us add: 

Don’t try to be clever. Don’t try to be 
funny. Don’t be familiar. Don’t be stiff. 
Don’t put words and phrases into a letter 
that you do not ordinarily use in daily 
speech. Don’t presume that the reader 
knows anything about your proposition, 
but on the other hand don’t presume that 
he’s a complete fool. Don’t indulge in 
that Mexican pastime known as “throwing 
the bull.” Don’t try to be too brief. 
Don’t be long-winded. Don’t tell every- 
thing you know in one letter. Don’t think 
for a minute that the reader cares anything 
about you, your company, or the service 
or appliance you offer. Don’t try to write 
when you’re mad, tired, or sick, and don’t 
mail any letter until it has been allowed to 
cool for twenty-four hours. Don’t become 
elated at a single success nor be cast down 
by a dozen failures—advertising is no game 
for pikers. Don’t—Oh, well—what’s the 
use? You’ve got to mix brains with the 
ink and no amount of advice will take the 
place of brains. 
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Prospectus of Work for the Com- 
mercial Section of the 
N. E. L. A. 

According to Chairman Lloyd of the 
Commercial Section of the N. E L. A., the 
Finance and Publications Committee ex- 
pects this year to publish many interesting 
booklets on store lighting and small motor 
applications, to get out a revised edition of 
“Electric Service in the Home,” and to 
alter the book on “Industrial Lighting” by 
taking out all the technical information on 
illumination for use in the “Electrical Sales- 
man’s Handbook” and revising and repub- 
lishing the remainder for sale to central 
station companies to be used as advertising 
matter. 

It has been decided to change the name 
of the “Commercial Digest and Handbook,” 
first issued at the Seattle Convention, to 
the Electrical Salesman’s Handbook.” This 
handbook will be issued in loose-leaf form 
quarterly and will contain valuable informa- 
tion on the larger class of prospects, which 
should greatly aid the central station sales- 
man in his work. 

The Committee on Electricity on the 
Farm expects to prepare matter in the form 
of a pamphlet that can be used by central 
stations that are operating in this kind of 
territory, for distribution to their prospects. 

The Committee on Wiring of Existing 
Buildings, under the chairmanship of R. S. 
Hale, will look into the different methods of 
securing the largest percentage of this class 
of business. The prices charged in a num- 
ber of cities for this class of work will also 
be compiled, so that members may get an 
idea of what others are doing in this direc- 
tion. 

The Committee on Ice and Refrigeration, 
of which George H. Jones is chairman, will 
compile information as to the manufacture 
of artificial ice by means of electric power 
and will also get together up-to-date in- 
formation on the operation of smaller 
refrigerating machines. 

The Committee on Electrical Merchan- 
dising, under the chairmanship of T. I. 
Jones, intends to bring out the principal 
points in connection with this rapidly 
growing business. On the committee are 
not only central station men, but represen- 
tatives of the manufacturers, the Jobbers’ 
Association, and the Contractors’ Associa- 
tion, so that a report is expected which will 
cover the ideas of all of these branches of 
the electrical merchandising business. 

The Committee on Advertising, under 
the chairmanship of J. Robert Crouse, 
expects to compile a pamphlet or report 
that will contain the fundamental principles 
of advertising, particularly for the use of 
the smaller central station companies. 

The Committee on the Education of 
Salesmen, under the chairmanship of George 
Williams, will undertake an entirely new 
work in connection with central station 
business. While several companies have 
looked into the possibility of having a 
course of education for salesmen, still, 
generally speaking, there is very little 
definite knowledge of how this important 
subject should be handled, and the com- 
mittee appointed will no doubt present a 
report at the coming convention that will 
be of great interest. 


Clare N. Stannard 
At the seventh annual meeting of the 
American Gas Institute held in Atlantic City, 
N. J., on October 17th, Mr.’ Clare N. Stan- 
nard, secretary and contract agent of the 
Denver Gas & Electric Company, was elect- 
ed second vice-president. 
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The Jovian Order 


The tenth annual convention of the 
Rejuvenated Sons of Jove ‘was held at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., October 14th to 16th, in 
the Fort Pitt Hotel. 

The city of Pittsburgh vied with the elec- 
trical interests there in giving the visiting 
Jovians a welcome reception, President 
Stevenson of the Chamber of Commerce, 
delivering an address of welcome. 

There was reported an increase of approxi- 
mately 4000 new members during the year, 
and a substantial balance in the treasury. 
A smoker, vaudeville, parade, banquet and 
trips to the works of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company and the 





Frank E. Watts 


Carnegie Steel mills interspersed the bus- 
iness and commercial sessions, and made the 
convention one of the most enjoyable in 
history. 

Frank Ellis Watts, Statesman from New 
York, was elected Eleventh Jupiter. Mr. 
Watts has an enviable record as an organ- 
izer from his success last year in knitting 
the New York members into one of the 
strongest Jovian Leagues in the country. 
That the same energy and tact will be 
devoted to the Order during his term of 
office, was made evident in an informal 
address he made to the New York Jovians 
at a luncheon held on Nov. 6 at the Hotel 
Imperial. With an organization that num- 
bers well over eight thousand members and 
could send over 750 men to the annual 
meeting at Pittsburg, there is an immense 
opportunity for serious work, and Mr. Watts 
assured his hearers that unless he had 
thoroughly realized and appreciated the 
possibilities for practical co-operation 
crystallized in Jovianism, he would not 
have accepted the highest office, with the 
labor and responsibilities it entails. 

Mr. Watts is succeeded in New York by 
Statesman Joseph F. Becker, United Elec- 
tric Light & Power Company, 1170 Broad- 
way. Plans are under way for a Re- 
juvenation and Joviation in December. 


Ray Flanders 
Mr. Ray Flanders, formerly on the sales 
staff of the Lincoln (Neb.) Gas & Electric 
Light Company, has been appointed con- 
tract agent for the Bristol Gas & Electric 
Company, of Bristol, Tenn. 


Alton W. Leonard 


Mr. Alton W. Leonard is now district 
manager of the Stone & Webster properties 
in the Puget Sound District, having succeed- 
ed the late Richard T. Laffin. Until 
recently, Mr. Leonard was district manager 
of the properties of the Stone & Webster 
Management Association in the Middle 
West, and has Had charge of Stone & 
Webster properties in Brockton, Mass., 
Houghton, Mich., and Minneapolis, Minn. 


















































































































































































































Your Display Windows—Are They Dead or Alive? 


Part II. The Work-for-the-Company Kind 


By Earu E. Wurrenorne 


[The first part of this article appeared in the October issue of Electrical Merchandise. It was mainly critical. It pointed the 
finger of scorn at the scandalously neglected central station window display—the ‘‘forlorn and abandoned kind’’—that we are all too 
familiar with. It threw the light right on one of the most unfortunate and unnecessary weaknesses of central station commercial prac- 
tice. Reproduced photographs proved how this great sales-asset is being wasted. 

Here follow other photographs of other central station windows that are being operated as window salesmen, and are paying 
They show what a little additional effort and enthusiasm it would require to make these 


their rent and their cost over and over again. 
misdirected windows real sales winning features of the highest value. 


Several of these pictures will be recognized as having been 


published before in Selling Electricity; but they serve to make the point and bear repeating because they are examples of exceptionally 


clever displays. 


If you did not read Part I. of this article, do so now. We will send you another copy if it is not at hand. Then read Part II. 


and think it over, with your eyes on your own window. 


ARK these photographs 
of central station windows 
that are really working for 
the stockholders, window 
™ displays that are actual 
salesmen with -a- message 
and trained to get that 
order. Just compare them 
with the pictures of the other kind—“‘the 
forlorn and abandoned kind’’—reproduced 
last month with Part I. of this article. 
They showed the three classes of wasted 
windows ;— 

1. The clever, ingenious, but irrelevant, 
non-selling windows. These are the minia- 
ture baseball diamonds, football fields and 
other clever reproduction stunts, that catch 
the eye but say not a word to help make a 
sale. 

2. The given-away windows. These are 
the windows trimmed with flags and guns 
as a compliment to the militia or similar 
windows called “timely” but carrying no 
business message. 

3. The overstocked, jumble windows that 
are just a mass of miscellaneous appliances 
poked at the public, indefinite, bewildering 
and largely not understood. 

I said—Would you think for a minute of 
sending your star salesman—the best man 
you’ve got, the man who brings in the best 
business and keeps producing day after day 
—would you think of taking him off his 
regular what-you-pay-for work and sending 









him out to spend a week talking about the 
good old game of baseball? 


that baseball 


send him out to parade the street with a gun 
and a flag? That’s what that compliment- 


Would 


to-the-militia-reunion window did. 


That’s what 
window did. Would you 


Is your display always one of this ‘‘work-for-the-company” kind?—Editor. | 


you send him to call on customers with a 
pushcart display of miscellaneous appliances 
and then to play deaf-and-dumb, saying not 
a word to help interest the prospect? 
That’s just about what the overstocked- 
jumble, no-explanation-card window did. 





Window 6. 


delivers a worth-while message. 


The live chicken window is not new, yet it always pulls and in this case the central station has 
harnessed its eye-catching power,and made it a real salesman. 


Window 5. Here's a clever, ingenious, spectacular window with a real purpose. When it catches the eye, it 


You wouldn’t—naturally—neither would 
the men who trimmed those particular win- 
dows, if they had only looked upon the win- 
dow display as an actual salesman—which 
it is—instead of a “confounded nuisance” 
or a plaything, which it is not. The clever- 
ingenious-reproduction windowis all right- 
there is none better, so are the complimen- 
tary windows if they are utilized for busi- 
ness, as they can be and most profitably. 
Look at this picture of Window 5. Can 
you think of a more clever and eye-catching 
window for a Pacific Coast central station. 
than this reproduction of their physical 
properties and the mountain country served? 
It is interesting, it is fascinating to the man- 
woman-and-child-on-the-street, because it 
is so real, so easily understood and because 
it carries such a surprising message. It 
stops you as you walk along, just as the 
baseball window did, but though you stop 
for the same curiosity, you study its mean- 
ing with an active mind. You read the 
chart, you follow the ribbons with your eye 
and work it all out. You get a real mental 
picture of the dignity and scope of the busi- 
ness of this electric light company. You 
are deeply impressed as you walk away. 
You are a better prospect and you'll be a 
more-easily-interested customer. The in- 
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veniousness of the window has stopped the 
crowd and the real message behind it has 
been more than worth the cost of the dis- 
play in thought, labor and material, and in 
the rent-cost of the window while in use. 

Window 6 is another example of the pro- 
fitably applied “window attraction.” All 
the world loves to watch a brood of baby- 
chicks. A live hen scratching about in a 
store window, always stops us. The egg 
hatching process is a fascinating mystery. 
The setting of the window is capital, and 
the combination clever enough to catch 
every eye. And when you stop—you are 
again impressed with the great versatility 
of electric current. Here it hatches the 
chicks. There it roasts the grown fowl for 
dinner. Whether or not you keep chickens, 
yourself, you are set to thinking of all the 
things electricity will de, today, in the home. 
Some of these things you hope to enjoy your- 
self. It reminds you of them. Then there’s 
the card on the window, suggestive to the 
farmer—and there are many farmers who 
come to Dayton. This window carries a 
message, too. 

Window 7 is another example of the odd, 
eye-catching window. The photograph was 
not very clear but you can see that the pile 
of junk was striking enough to start curi- 
osity. Greater advantage could have been 
taken of the opportunity by a better use of 
window cards, cards that would describe 





Window 7. 


There is a good idea in this window, though too much is left to chance. 
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Window 8. This shows the way you can use irrelevant eye-catching features in a window if you only link them 
cleverly to the goods, and keep them from diverting. 


ingenious and clever and at the same time 
suggests the use of the device the doll car- 
ries. In window 9 the dolls themselves 
demonstrate the use of the appliances. It 
is a good example of the intelligent and 
profitable application of an eye-catching 
feature, that is itself entirely irrelevant. 

The clever, in- 
genious, eye-catch- 
ing window requires 
care and study and 
expense in prepar- 
ation, but if it is tied 
toa sales inducing 
message it isalways 
a good display and 
every central  sta- 
tion should have 
such a feature in its 
window for at least 
a week, once every 
two months. The 
opportunity is un- 
limited. I could 
show a dozen more. 


More window cards, explaining why and how would have strengthened it. Yet it I have the photo- 


worked well. 


what this tungsten lamp is and why it is 
driving the old kind into the scrap pile, why 
you—the observer—need it in your home 
and your business. But it was a successful 
window. It brought many inquiries. It 
is another good example of the ingenious 
window, that actually works for the com- 
pany. 

Window 8 is also, essentially, an eye- 
catching window and there is no particular 
connection between the dolls and the goods 
for sale. These “Campbell Kid” dolls, how- 
ever, have been featured widely by the 
appliance manufacturer and loaned to cen- 
tral stations all over the country, and though 
the function of the dolls themselves is solely 
to attract attention, the windows have 
invariably proved profitable and popular. 

Window 9 shows another application of 
the same feature stunt. But the reason 
they have helped sell goods is because they 
have always been applied in a non-diverting 
way. The heating devices have been well 
displayed and window cards have been 
used to engage and stimulate the interest of 
the observer, and insure his understanding 
of what the appliances are and what they do. 

The doll feature in window 8 is hung 
upon the popular historical painting, “The 
Spirit of ’76,” hanging on the back wall. 
lhe working out of the “Spirit of 1912” is 


graphs. They are 

the miniature dwell- 

ings with appropriate setting and tiny elec- 
tric lights inside and little street lights about 
like window 10. Then there are the guess- 
ing contest stunts, globes of money, and the 
like; there are maps with little lights to show 


new houses wired as a campaign progresses. 
They are all good if they- are made plain, 
with sttaight-talk-to-you window cards, and 
if they are linked with a profitable personal 
message to the man-who-looks. 

In the same way, it is possible to derive 
real direct benefit from the complimentary 
window, the “given-away kind,” but with a 
string tied to it—-take window 11, for in- 
stance. Here a well-lighted central station 
display window has been loaned to an 
individual customer—a _ haberdasher—and 
it is a hundred times more “given-away”’ 
than that militia window, save for one thing. 
There is a prominent window card that says 
that “the merchandise in this window has 
been selected from the stock of So-and-So, 
and arranged as a model demonstration of 
the value of the influence of good window 
illumination.” That was a good window. 
Everybody wondered what this haberdash- 
ery was doing in the lighting company’s 
window and took a look and read the card. 
Merchants turned the matter over in their 
minds. Incidentally, the haberdasher was 
gratified, and saw how much better the 
goods looked in the better lighted window. 
A good many central stations have applied 
this scheme successfully. 

In one instance of this kind—the photo- 
graph is not available or essential in this 
case—another company featured a “‘Made 
in Oldtown” window. The sales manager 
asked every manufacturer in town—whether 





Window 9. The same dolis are used here to even better effect. 


They are made to demonstrate the uses of the appliances 


themselves. Also because dolls are familiar friends they do not overweigh the interest of the goods. 
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current consumers or not—to loan him a 
small exhibit of his goods. 

‘““What’ll it cost us,” they asked. 

“Not a cent,” he replied. “I’m just 
going to impress the people of Oldtown 
with the scope and variety of our local 
product and tie to it information on the 
industrial uses of electric light and power.” 


Window 10. 


This play-house idea is logical as a window ‘‘stunt’’ and it works if it is well carried out. 
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message—just to keep it lively and to 
sustain your window reputation. —_ 

As I suggested before, to visualize the 
work of the window display, say to yourself, 
“Mrs. Brown is coming down the street 
tomorrow and will walk by this window. 
I want to make her look in. When she 
looks in I want her to see a toaster. When 


But it must 


really be a good model to be appealing and good window cards must carry a definite message. 


The window was a success because it was 
interesting and much talked of. Also the 
window cards carried a real message for 
the central station and brought many in- 
quiries. Also one of the salesmen person- 
ally returned every exhibit to the manu- 
facturer who loaned it, and got personally 
acquainted with him. Each one of these 
men had gone to see the window to find out 
how his donation was used, and he was 
interested. A bond was established that 
brought business. 

Window 12 is a good example of the 
simpler, complimentary window, that is 
good policy many times during the year. 
The Elks were holding a convention in one 
of the western cities served by the Pacific 
Power & Light Co. The window was 
dressed in the Elks colors, and the B. P. O. E. 
sign installed, just as a courteous acknowl- 
edgment of the occasion and a compliment 
to the Elks, home-folk, and visitors. But 
there was no point in making this window 
stop working for the company, while the 
Elks were in town, so heating goods were 
displayed in the foreground. The window 
would have been more profitable if there 
had been a few window cards to describe 
and explain and make the message more 
simple and direct. 

All these things can be done, all these 
tricks can be played to make the central 
station window novel, “catching,” and 
clever, and still keep it ‘‘on the job.” You 
must simply remember that the window is, 
after all, a salesman and treat it as such. 

But in the main the strength of the central 
station display window lies not in the 
unique nor the ingenious. The man sales- 
man who makes the most money for his 
employer, the man salesman who gets the 
business week in and week out is not the 
“odd duck,” the “clever chap,” but the 
man who works steadily, consistently, and 
forcefully, day after day, just going out 
after orders and getting them. It’s the 
same way with the window-salesman, and 
it is better in operating your window to 
give most of its time, most of its effort, 
most of its opportunity, not to the spectacu- 
lar or the complimentary display, but to 
good solid work-for-the-company, just sell- 
ing goods, day and night. Vary it with the 
spectacular—but always carrying some real 


she sees it, I want her to stop and study it. 
I want her to understand how it works. 
I want her to compare the electric way with 
the old skin-blistering and bread-burning 
method. I want her to want one. I want 
her to want one now. I want her to come 
in and ask about it. If she comes that far 
I can do the rest.” 

Then you go to work and make that 
window call out to Mrs. Brown and the 
rest of the world, make it tell her all about 
the toaster, make it lead her on till you get 
a chance to sell her personally. 
That’s the way to plan a win- 
dow. That’s the problem. 

You can make it a general 
rule that the way to display 
any electrical appliance is to 
put it in an atmosphere of 
home, a setting that will be 
strongly suggestive of the con- 
ditions under which the on- 
looker would utilize it. Then 
either by a direct comparison 
of these actual old and new 
methods themselves, as used, 
or by simple window card ex- 
planation, draw the deadly 
parallel. Also, limit your sin- 
gle window to a single message, 
or a single kind of message. 
Don’t combine in one display 
devices that will not be related 
in a single strong desire. For 
instance, don’t devote one win- 
dow to electric irons and baby’s 
milk warmers, unless you have 
a nursery setting and are sug- 
gesting a small iron for press- 
ing the baby’s frocks. Don’t 
make the observer bridge the 
gap from nursery tolaundry at 
the one thought. If the nur- 
sery iron suggests the desire 
for a laundry iron—and it will 
—all right. But don’t insist 
on these mental gymnastics. 

The most forceful impres- 
sions come from displays that call to the ob- 
server’s mind the image of her own home with 
its present conditions, and instill the desire 
for the further comforts electric service offers, 
Compare the effect of a window containing 
bottle warmers, heating pads, sterilizers, 


Window 11. 
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fans, irons, and radiators, arranged on the 
window floor, and on pyramids; and the 
same window set as a real nursery, with a 
dainty little brass crib, a little white chif- 
fonier, a baby’s hamper, a clothes rack, a 
nursery rug, and other baby “‘fixin’s,” with 
crib made up and tiny clothes in evidence, 
but with the interest centering on an appro- 
priate and naturally placed equipment of 
one each, of all the electric comforts that 
belong in the best appointed nursery, all 
cheerfully explained and recommended in 
little window cards. Every father, mother, 
relative, or friend of either, would notice 
and study this window and there would be 
personal appeal that would sell those 
appliances. 

Window 18 is a similar example, only 
here it is a kitchen setting on one side and 
laundry on the other. These windows 
would have been stronger if even more 
effort had been made to make the window 
look like a real room. You can’t overesti- 
mate the value of “properties” and the 
display value of motion. If you have a 
laundry setting, let there be a real basket of 
real clothes there. Have the washing ma- 
chine full of suds and running. Have a 
real shirtwaist or other garment on the 
ironing board. Have a cup of water handy 
for sprinkling, and the wax. Make it real. 
If it is a kitchen setting, have food in evi- 
dence. Make it look as though a meal is in 
preparation. Have a kettle on the range 
with steam coming out of the spout. Have 
the bread mixer at work. [If it is a dining 
room scene, have real food on the table, 
fruit, eggs, toast, All that belongs and keep 
the percolator “‘perc”’-ing all the time. You 
will probably have to use a very low table 
in order to keep well down below the eyes 
of the public. 

There’s another thing too, that’s im- 
portant. Such settings will usually occupy 
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This window was loaned to a haberdasher and served the double 
purpose of gratifying him and demonstrating the value of perfect illumination. 
The card tells the story and it is a good window feature. 


the greater part of your window, but there 
is usually spare room in front, right along 
the line of the plate glass. Use this for a 
further demonstration of the small devices 
used. In that nursery window, range along 
the glass two warmers, one with bottle in 
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it, the other with parts displayed; also a 
heating pad, a sterilizer, a small fan, a 
small iron, a turn-down lamp, everything 
you have used in your nursery setting and 
recommended. This will give the public a 
close look at each device and its parts, if 
there are such, and small window cards will 
tell the story of each one. 

Again, in a dining room, if you show a 
toaster-stove on the table, have three 
toaster-stoves along the window one with 
crisp toast on it, one with two fried eggs 
on it, one with griddle cakes. It tells the 
story, and it is worth a hundred times the 
trouble of providing them. Show the per- 
colator at the glass in the same way. Apply 
this principle in displaying every kind of 
household appliance; there is no limit to 
the opportunity. And don’t neglect the 
window cards. They are worth everything 
to you. 

Of course, to present these window set- 
tings for laundry, bathroom, nursery, and 
so on, furniture, rugs, and other “‘proper- 
ties” will have to be borrowed, moved into 
the window, and returned. It means work 
for somebody, just as much as any other 
sales effort means work. I know of several 
cities where it has been done most success- 
fully, however, and you can do it, too. 
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Window 12. A complimentary window with a string tied to it. Itis a courteous acknowledgment of the Elks Carnival, 
yet it displays the goods. It would be more appealing tf there were window cards that told what the devices are and how 
they work. (Someone asked what the B. P.O. E. meant ; ‘Why, best power on earth,” said the company-joker.) 


It is a big study—the operation of the 
window-salesman. It needs a man with 
ideas and enthusiasm, this job—a man as 





Window 13. Two central station windows that wisely say one thing ata time. They don’t mir kitchen and nursery. 
The nearer you reproduce the natural setting for the goods the stronger is the appeal and the more the profit. 


Make an arrangement with a department 
store to loan you the furniture you need 
and place a small card in the window, 
stating that the furnishings were loaned by 
Smith & Co. Perhaps you can call for 
this furniture and deliver it, but it would 
be better to pay the store to do this and 
sidestep the responsibility for damage. 

That this is quite practical is evidenced 
in window 14, where the central station has 
actually borrowed machinery from indus- 
trial plants and installed them in operation 
in the show window. The cards explain 
the work of the machine and the advantage 
of electric power and tell that it is borrowed 
for this purpose, from X Y Z Co. In the 
evenings a machinist from this factory 
worked right in the window and there was 
a crowd outside every minute. 

Of course, motion in the window is of 
prime value as an eye-catching feature. A 
little motor is a priceless adjunct to the 
window. I know one electric store where 
the window trimmer has standing orders 
to keep something moving in at least one 
of the windows all the time. Motion flags 
the eye from afar, and if there is a message 
behind it, we get it—as everybody knows. 
Don’t overlook this point. Keep the power 
device running. Make the water boil. 
Maintain some life and action, if it is only a 
toy train, to attract the children and carry 
a message to their mothers and fathers. 


big as you need for your power salesman or 

to develop an electric vehicle load. You 
yh : : 

can’t leave it to the minor clerk, and get 

more than minor-clerk results. And remem- 

ber, it’s because you own that window that 
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you are paying rent on the Main Street 
scale. If you abandon your window to the 
flies and spiders you are throwing away 
two things with big dollar value—the oppor- 
tunity and the rent, and probably 40 per 
cent of your office rent is cost for location, 
which means cost of window frontage. 

It all boils down to a simple formula: 
Operate your window as a salesman who 
must earn big profits to justify his pay. 
See that he talks to the greatest possible 
number of prospective customers, and gives 
them the most timely and appealing argu- 
ments. He must have a pleasing and 
appropriate personality. He must maintain 
a reputation for active, efficient, and en- 
thusiastic good-business methods. That 
means—Keep your window clean, keep it 
bright and cheerful, keep it interesting, 
keep it busy working like any other sales- 
man. I believe you will agree with me that 
there is no excuse for the forlorn and aban- 
doned kind that we see so often. 

How about your window—right now? 

A. P. Tills 

Mr. A. P.Tills has been appointed assistant 
to R. M. Jennings, manager of the Oregon 
Power Company, at Eugene, Ore. He was 
formerly contract agent of the Northern 
Idaho & Montana Power Company. 
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Window 14. Motor-driven machinery was borrowed for this window and operated. A machinist was on hand at night 
and turned out piece-work. It makes work to borrow ‘‘properties” like this, but it means good displays and good sales. 





Advertising The Wiring of Old Houses" 


The Story of a Recent Campaign in Pittsburgh and What It Accomplished 


wee NLY a few years ago elec- 

> tricity became a_ neces- 
sity to the every-day com- 
fort of mankind. The re- 
sult is that in the many old 
communities of Pennsyl- 
vania there are thousands 
of homes not equipped to 
make use of it. Electric current is such a 
cheap, efficient, and tireless servant that no 
home is modern without it. Most intelli- 
gent people appreciate this but many refrain 
from having their houses wired for fear that 
the cost of wiring will be excessive or that 
old houses cannot be wired safely or without 
an unlimited amount of damage and dirt. 
There are still some who fail to realize that 
electricity is necessary for their ordinary 
comfort and there are others who have not 
yet learned that electric light is not an 
expensive luxury. There are so many un- 
wired houses that can be wired and made to 
become a large addition to profitable busi- 
ness, if a proper campaign of education were 
conducted, that every central station man 
should be alive to his opportunities. 

In Pittsburgh, conditions are unusually 
difficult for the central station, because of 
the widespread use of cheap natural gas, and 
the fact that it is a competitive illuminant. 
The scope of the campaign of education, for 
this reason, was made even broader than 
would be necessary in communities where 
this competition is not encountered. There 
are probably two hundred thousand domes- 
tic consumers of natural gas in Allegheny 
county and the difficulties which the central 
station must overcome may be appreciated. 

The first step in a campaign to wire old 
houses is to educate property owners and 
tenants to overcome their prejudices. In 
other words, it is necessary to popularize 
the use of electricity. Nothing better 
creates a desire to use electric current than 
labor-saving household appliances and the 
persistent. argument that they can be 
cheaply operated, that they solve the servant 
problem, that they eliminate drudgery, and 
that they add to the comfort and efficiency 
of the housewife and her maid. The wiring 
of many old houses has been traced directly 
to the desire of the housewife to use an elec- 
tric iron, an electric washing machine, or an 
electric vacuum cleaner. 

Many instances might be given to illus- 
trate the prevailing impression that old 
houses could not be wired safely or without 
damage being done to hardwood floors, wall 
paper, ceilings, and woodwork. Many large 
old houses, owned by wealthy people, were 
wired in response to the campaign last year, 
the installations varying from forty to one 
hundred and seventeen lamp outlets each. 
It was not the cost which had delayed this 
wiring but the fear of damage and doubt 
regarding the ability to wire old houses 
safely. The desire of the owners to use 
electric labor-saving appliances was shown 
by the large number of baseboard outlets 
and floor receptacles requested, one installa- 
tion alone requiring seventeen of these. 
One man, worth many million dollars, whose 
mansion, although of the older type, was 
palatial, had his house wired in response to 


*Abstract of a Paper Read before the Pennsylvania Electric 
Association, at its Fifth Annual Convention, at Bedford Springs,Pa. 


By J. E. McKirpy 
Allegheny County Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


the campaign of 1911, when he found that 
safe wiring could be done without involving 
damage. He had been using illuminating 
gas. He installed one hundred and five 
sixteen candle power lamps and his average 
monthly bills are now in the neighborhood 
of $20, whereas his average illuminating gas 
bills were 35 per cent greater. 

In 1911, a wealthy banker asked for an 
estimate of the cost of wiring his house. 
He could not be induced to award the 
contract and he gave no reasons. In the 
early part of 1912, a news item appeared in 
one of the Pittsburgh electrical pages, show- 
ing how old houses could be wired by the 
“fishing” method without damage. The 
banker telephoned requesting a wireman to 
call and inquired whether the story as 
printed was true. When informed that it 
was, he awarded a contract for the wiring 
of his house for many outlets. 

In outlining the campaign, it was decided 
that in addition to teaching property owners 
that old houses could be wired safely and 
without damage, it would be necessary to 
make the proposition attractive by offering 
an inducement. People have been taught 
by years of department store advertising to 
look for bargains, and the day has come 
when the electrical interests must realize 
that by catering to this habit they will 
largely increase their business. People have 
been so educated to look for bargains that 
bargain hunting is a confirmed habit of the 
American people. Every department store 
manager knows that a bargain sale will 
quickly clear his shelves of old merchandise. 
If bargain sales will place electrical equip- 
ment on central station lines as consumers 
of current, why should it be allowed to re- 
main on the shelves in danger of becoming 
obsolete, awaiting sale at the regular price? 


guarantee that the promises in the offer 
would be fulfilled. 

In Pittsburgh the campaign was conduct- 
ed largely through the daily newspapers. 
Some weekly papers of good circulation 
were also used. An effort was made to 
convince by a plain statement of facts con- 
cisely written. Display advertising with- 
out flashy headlines was principally em- 
ployed, being varied with local reading 
notices resembling news. At the beginning 
it was decided to make no considerable 
extensions to the wiring force but, in the 
event of a surplus of contracts, to distribute 
the excess to wiring contractors. The 
advertising department kept in touch daily 
with the wiring department and the adver- 
tising was regulated according to the amount 
of business received. In this way, the 
advertising cost was kept as low as possible. 
All of the English daily newspapers were 
used and the advertisement appeared in 
each in rotation once or twice weekly. The 
advertising cost of a wiring campaign is 
naturally as variable as the conditions in 
different communities and no rule for it can 
be given other than that the advertising 
manager should select mediums with the 
best circulations and regulate his advertising 
according to the returns. 

This year, Pittsburgh electrical interests 
were fortunate in having the co-operation 
of an electrical page published weekly in 
two daily newspapers, The Dispatch and 
Chronicle Telegraph, having a combined 
circulation of one hundred and eighty thou- 
sand readers. Four out of seven columns 
on each of these pages were devoted to 
co-operative electrical advertising in which 
the wiring contractors, electrical supply 
houses, manufacturers, and the illuminating 
company participated. The remaining three 





the same easy terms as for wiring. 


@ We will wire your house or store for one light or 10,000 


Special Electric Wiring Offer 


@ We will wire at cost until July 1, 1912, all houses and stores now completed and within reach of our lines and will 
allow this to be paid for with a small amount down and the remainder in 12 equal monthly payments. This special offer 
does not apply to houses now being built or to be built 


@ We will also provide. when desired, all necessary electric light fixtures at wholesale prices aad arrange for payment on 


We will wire for a single outlet that you may use an electric 


vacuum cleaner, an electric washing machine, an electric sewing machine motor, or an electric smoothing iron, although 
any of these labor-saving household appliances may be/attached to any electric light socket. We will take as much eare 
and pains to do the work well for a single outlet as for 500. 

@ This wiring will be done by first-class workmen only. They will wire houses to give owners absolute safety and the 
greatest efficiency at the least cost. They will have the advice ‘and co-operation of our illuminating engineers in the ar- 
rangement of lamps to give the best possible illumination for the least outlay. In wiring old houses no damage will be 
done to ceilings, wall paper or woodwork, as only workmen who are careful, tidy and skillful are employed. 

@ You cannot afford to run the risk of fires due to careless or defective wiring. You want it to be safe and remain that 
way. So.dowe. Weare vitally snterested. Bad wiring gives an electric light company no end of trouble. We demand 
the best work first-class workmen can do. Our interests are mutual. 

@ No house is modern that is not wired for electricity. Thore who intend to move should see that the house they propose 
to rent is wired before they sign the lease. Prospective tenants should induce prospective landlords to accept this special 
offer at once, as the rush is already begianing to tax our wiring force, large, efficient’ aud well organized as itis. This 


special offer is good until July 1, 1912. 


« cet 898 Hiland, Wiring Department, and hive 
one of our experts examine your house and give you qn 
estimate of the cost of your wiring. His services are free. 





One of the Pittsburgh newspaper ads. 


This one filled a space 7 columns by 10 inches. 


Don't delay and let others crowd you out. 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY LIGHT COMPANY 


435 Sixth Avenue, Pittsburg. 


This general 


style and copy was used throughout the campaign. 


As an inducement to have the wiring done 
without further delay, it was decided to 
offer a bargain in wiring and make the price 
so low that everyone would be satisfied that 
it was areal bargain. First-class workman- 
ship was assured and the standing of the 
illuminating company for reliability was a 
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columns on each page were devoted to news 
items on electrical matters. The pages were 
edited by a representative of the illuminating 
company and the aim was to explain the 
advantages of every conceivable use for 
electricity. It is believed that these elec- 
trical pages had more influence in teaching 
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the popular side of electricity than any 
other method that could have been adopted. 
Care was taken to keep the news columns 
free from advertising and to make the items 
as interesting and readable as_ possible. 
The result was that many people looked 
regularly for the appearance of these pages. 
In its advertising the illuminating company 
made no effort to compete with any of the 
other advertisers but endeavored in every 
possible way to give the wiring contractors 
with small advertisements and the jobbers 
the greatest benefit from the pages. Publi- 
cation was suspended for the two summer 
months to relieve the advertisers during the 
vacation period and more particularly to 
give the editor an opportunity to catch up 
on some of his other work. Inasmuch as 
electricity and electrical appliances appeal 
most strongly during torrid days it would 
seem wise hereafter to make these electrical 
pages hot-weather features. 

The Pittsburgh campaign was started in 
the early spring before the moving-day 
period with the idea of educating tenants to 


Don’t 
Rent a house unless it 
is wired for Electricity. 


@ Call 898 Hiland 


for information. 











During the campaign this ad ran in the To-Let 
columns of the Pittsburgh papers 


demand from prospective landlords an 
opportunity to use electricity. A separate 
telephone for incoming calls exclusively was 
installed in the wiring department and a 
small call number, easy to remember, was 
selected. Every member of the wiring and 
contracting forces was made familiar with 
the details of the proposed campaign. A 
small advertisement, reading simply, “Don’t 
rent a house unless it is wired for electricity. 
Call 898 Hiland for information,” was in- 
serted in the classified columns of the news- 
papers under the classifications, ““Houses and 
Apartments—To Let,” and “Houses for 
Sale.” This advertisement was intended to 
enlist as an auxiliary solicitor for the illumi- 
nating company the tenant looking for a 
new house and that it was effective was 
shown by the fact that several angry land- 
lords and real estate agents called the num- 
ber and demanded that the advertising be 
stopped. As a result of these complaints, 
indicating that it was taking root, the 
advertisement was continued for thirty 
days longer than was originally intended, 
and even beyond the annual moving day. 
While it might seem poor judgment to so 
anger property owners whose business was 
desired, it was figured that the good done 
by the hundreds of tenants, demanding that 
houses be wired before they would rent 
them, more than balanced any harm done. 
Shortly after this preliminary advertising 
was started, half-page “Wiring at Cost” 
advertisements were inserted. These an- 
nounced that old houses and stores would 
be wired at cost, if estimates were requested 
before July 1. This time limit was set to 
overcome the natural procrastination of 
humanity and to hasten the placing of 
contracts. The closing day was later ex- 
tended with the proviso that the estimate 
be requested before September 1 and the 
contract for wiring be placed before October 
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1. Some of the attractive features men- 
tioned in the advertisement were that no 
damage would be done to wall paper, ceil- 
ings, woodwork or furnishings; that as much 
care would be taken with a small job as with 
a large one; that only careful, tidy and skilled 
workmen would be employed; that safe 
wiring only would be installed; that an 
estimate of the cost of the wiring would be 
furnished free; that payments might be 
made in installments and that the prospect- 
ive customer would be under no obligation 
in answering the advertisement. This year 
a special store-wiring campaign, started in 
February, was ended May 1. It met with 
such favor that two hundred and sixty-six 
stores were wired as a result of very little 
advertising. 

The advertising throughout was little 
varied from the original plain statement of 
facts. After the campaign was well started, 
the size of the display was reduced and the 
catch lines or headings were changed to aid 
in attracting attention. At times the dis- 
play advertising was discontinued and prac- 
tically the same wording was used in local 
reading notices. About ten days before the 
close of the campaign, the advertising was 
inserted daily in each paper and the “Going, 
Going, Gone” of the auctioneer was imitated 
in headlines which called attention to the 
fact that only so many days remained to 
take advantage of the golden opportunity. 
It was surprising how many people delayed 
requesting estimates until the offer was 
ready to vanish. In the last ten days the 
inquiries increased daily until in one day 
ninety-seven property owners requested 
estimates, the total for ten days being over 
six hundred. Three telephones were neces- 
sary to handle the business and the wiring 
department was kept open each evening 
until 10 o’clock for the receipt of business. 
As an additional stimulant, posters were 
used on the dash boards of street cars. 

The response to the advertising was 
instant, there being forty inquiries the first 
day of the advertisement in one newspaper. 
This revealed that wiring at cost was filling 
a long-felt want. A single request for an 
estimate often resulted in securing a number 
of contracts. In one instance, an inquiry 
came for an estimate to wire a house which 
would involve an extension of line costing 
more than the contract was worth. The 
wiring estimator at once canvassed the 
neighborhood with the result that eighteen 
other contracts nearby were secured, making 
the extension a profitable one. 

One response, which was expected, was a 
protest from a committee of wiring con- 
tractors who contended that the illuminating 
company, instead of co-operating with them, 
was threatening the destruction of their 
business. It was explained to them that a 
large number of houses had remained un- 
wired, either through their lack of effort to 
wire them, or their supposed excessive 
charges for wiring and that the illuminating 
company proposed to get this business on 
its lines. The wiring contractors were in- 
formed that the illuminating company would 
give them any of the contracts desired, it 
assuming the expense of attracting and 
soliciting the business, making the estimates 
and securing the contracts. It also agreed 
to pay the contractors cash upon the com- 
pletion of their work, it assuming the collec- 
tion of the deferred payments. Many of the 
contractors accepted this proposition and in 

1911, they were given four hundred and 
seventy-three contracts, amounting in excess 
of $20,000. The campaign stimulated the 
wiring contractors to greater efforts on 
their part to secure business with the result 
that many houses were wired by wiring 
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contractors of which the illuminating com- 
pany knew nothing. The campaign also 
resulted in the contractors forming an 
association with which better co-operative 
results were possible. 

One of the features of the campaign was 
an offer that the necessary fixtures would be 
furnished at wholesale prices. This angered 
one influential dealer in fixtures to the ex- 
tent that he began to advertise electrical 
fixtures at reduced prices. At the same 
time, he privately requested the managing 
editor of one of the large newspapers to 
attack the illuminating company on the 
ground that it could afford to sell fixtures 
at cost, inasmuch as it was making its money 
out of the sale of electric current. It is 
needless to say that the illuminating com- 
pany was not attacked. As a matter of 
fact, the wiring ¢ampaign in 1911 resulted 
in the illuminating company giving to this 
dealer in fixtures orders amounting to $5,000, 
which he received without expense and 
which he would not have obtained had 
there been no wiring campaign. 

The results. In 1911, four thousand free 
estimates were made and 1,055 contracts, 
equivalent to 19,124 lamps of 16 cp., were 
secured. In the first six months 357 houses 
were wired, equivalent to 6,393 lamps of 
16 cp. In the last six months, 698 houses 
were wired, equivalent to 12,733 lamps of 
16 cp., making the average installation per 
house 18 lamps of 16 ep. In the first six 
months of 1912, free estimates numbering 
985 were made, compared with 555 estimates 
made to the same day in 1911, and from 
these were secured 569 contracts, equivalent 
to 9,008 lamps of 16 cp., the average per 
house being 17 lamps. These included 266 
stores. In the first six months of 1911 
contracts numbering 106 were given to 
wiring contractors, whereas in the same 
period in 1912 contracts numbering 401 
were so placed. 

In 1911, the campaign was stopped on 
September 1, and it was found that many 
property owners, who had delayed request- 
ing estimates or signing contracts wrote to 
the company from many summer resorts, 
stating that they would not return until 
after the campaign closed and asking that 
they be given an opportunity to take ad- 
vantage of the exceptional offer. It was the 
intention this year to extend the campaign 
to November 1, so that those who were absent 
on their vacations might have time upon 
their return to arrange for wiring their 
houses. 


Mobile’s Principal Residence Street to 
Become a Great White Way 


As soon as definite arrangements can be 
made, a “white way” system, extending for 
a distance of about two miles, will be in- 
stalled on Government St., Mobile, Ala. 

This movement was started by one of the 
local newspapers and met with favor among 
the property owners. It is planned to 
have the lighting system cover both sides of 
the street, making a total distance of 21,384 
feet to be illuminated. 

Tentative plans for the lighting of Govern- 
ment Street call for the installation of 170 
five-light standards, posts to be erected 133 
feet apart with four posts at each street in- 
tersection. The estimated cost of the sys- 
tem is $30,000. 

Mobile merchants have also interested 
themselves in a “white way” system for the 
downtown district. Both these systems 
will be an elaboration of the white way 
lighting installed in Bienville Square some 
time ago through the efforts of the Mobile 
Electric Company. 


Glad Hand Day Code 


And The Binghamton Lt., Ht. & Pwr. Co. Co-operat- 
ing with the Chamber of Commerce 


The Binghamton (N. Y.) Chamber of 
Commerce has inaugurated a season of 
booster work with the institution of a 
“Glad Hand Day” on October 30th, that 
proved a thoroughly successful effort to 
spread the growing seed of co-operation and 
good will. It was a day set apart for the 
purpose of welcoming the stranger, getting 
acquainted and generally stimulating and 
stirring the spirit of friendship throughout 
the community. The city was divided into 
wards, each one in charge of an ample com- 
mittee whose duty it was to devote the day 
to extending the glad hand, calling on every 
single business man and resident in the 
district, bar none, and putting the “Glad 
Hand Day Code” into operation. This 
code reads as follows: 


1. Shake hands with every man you meet. 

2. Say something good to him about Binghamton 
and ask if he has not some good word to say about 
his home town. 

8. Talk up the cheerful topics of life and try to 
create an atmosphere of happiness and good will. 

4. If any man starts a tale of woe tell him to forget 
it for just one day. 

5. Ask about the increasing prosperity of your 
city, and collect some good word to pass along to the 
next friend you meet. 

6. If you have anything in this world to be thank- 
ful for, talk about it. 

7. Be happy and contented with your lot and 
appreciate all the blessings that are still yours. Show 
it today. 

8. If you have prospered in business say so and 
do not be afraid to let it be known. 

9. If you are feeling well tel! it that way. If 
rheumatism is bothering you cheer up and think how 
glad you should be that it is no worse. 

10. Money will purchase many things in this world, 
but a kind word, a cheerful face, and a glad hand cost 
nothing and are beyond value. 

11. Eat three square meals on this day, and remem- 
ber that a really Glad Hand occasion was never brought 
about on an empty stomach. 

12. Do not let politics interfere with your happi- 
ness. Binghamton will be ON THE MAP after all 
the politicians are gone. 

13. Let your handshake express the optimism in 
your heart. 

14. Make every day a Glad Hand day for Bing- 
hamton. Start now. 

15. Invite your friends to join you at the Chamber 
of Commerce Smoker, 12th Floor Press Building, 7:30 
p. m., October 30, 1912. 


On October 23d, the Chamber of Com- 
merce held the first of a series of special 
luncheons which will extend through the 
winter and spring and at each of which 
some speaker will be imported to address 
the members on a subject of practical work- 
a-day interest. In recognition of his en- 
thusiastic efforts in supporting this work of 
the Chamber, Mr. S. H. Dailey, manager 
of the Binghamton Light, Heat and Power 
Company, was asked to suggest the first 
speaker, and Mr. Earl E. Whitehorne, 
managing editor of Electrical Merchandise, 
was invited to talk on the general subject 
of the commercial utility of electric light. 

Mr. Dailey supported the Glad Hand Day 
celebration by illuminating several large 
bill boards, which were displayed in promi- 
nent locations throughout the city. 


‘*Meterman’s Handbook” 


The increasing demand for the‘‘Meter- 
man’s Handbook” brought out last June by 
the National Electric Light Association 
proves that it is providing for an actual need. 
The first edition of 1000 copies was almost 
immediately disposed of, and the second 
edition of 1500 copies did not last long. 
Secretary T. C. Martin now reports that an 
order has just been placed for a third edition 
of 2500 copies. 
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Getting Contracts Through the 
To-Let Columns 


Some people are slower than others in 
grasping an idea, and where the idea is one 
that without reasonable doubt will return 
good interest on the investment, there is 
much to be said in favor of bringing the slow 
ones to terms by roundabout methods. 

One of these roundabout methods is being 
successfully carried on by the business man- 
ager of a lighting station in a town of about 
12,000 inhabitants, who each day goes 
through the “want ad” columns of the local 
newspapers and makes note of those having 
houses or rooms to rent and who are listed 
in the telephone directory. During his 
spare time through the day, he has his assist- 
ant, a young woman, call up these advertis- 
ers and inquire about the premises, ask re- 
garding the price and whether the house is 
equipped with modern conveniences. 

If the house is not lighted by electricity, 
the conversation is closed with the remark, 
“T could not consider a house where there is 
no electric light !”’ Later in the day, a 
salesman, also, calls up from the office in 
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like vein, and, of course, without dis- 
closing his identity. Allowing a few days 
to intervene so that the house owner has 
time to reflect on these shortcomings, the 
central station salesman makes a personal call. 

In a college town, some of the students 
are engaged at $1.50 per day to call on the 
unwired rooming-house addresses, inspect 
the rooms, ask the rent, and finally depart, 
apparently dissatisfied because of there be- 
ing no electricity for lighting. 

Ordinarily, one student covers thirty 
houses a day, then the lists are interchanged 
so that the other fellow also calls on them, 
and a few days later the salesman makes 
the circuit. In one such case, eighteen 
house-wiring contracts resulted from a can- 
vass among 105 prospects 


T. B. Rhodes 


Mr. T. B. Rhodes, formerly commercial 
manager of the Elmira (N. Y.) Water, Light 
& Railway Company, has been appointed 
commercial manager for the Consumers’ 
Electric} Light & Power Company, New 
Orleans, La., succeeding Mr. J. J. Flautt. 
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This lamp gives twice as much 
light as the best of earlier lamps 
—and at one-fifth less cost. 


It makes electric light as sen- 
sible for the cottage or the little 
store as for the mansion or the 
big office or factory. 


More Light—Lower Cost 


The economies of Edison 
Mazda light and improvements 
in lighting company service give 
you as much electric light to-day for a 
dime as you could buy twenty-five years 
ago for a dollar. 





Riva 
te 
This Symbol on all 
Edison Mazda 


cartons Sales Offices in all Large Cities 


Everywhere in Every Town 


Indoors and outdoors—in homes, offices, stores and factories—on 
streets, trolleys, autos and boats—everywhere in every town, every- 


body can now have electric light. 
dream, is made possible by the economy and lasting endurance 


Edison Mazda Lamp 


compare results. 


If your home or place of business is not wir 
ing company or any electrical dealer how little this wiring will cost and 
ak for the best styles and sizes of Edison Mazda Lamps for your special needs. 


General Electric Company @ 


Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 


This, the fulfilment of Edison’s 


Wiring Costs Less, Too 


Electric wiring to-day costs 
less than it used to and disturb- 
ance and marring of walls are 
avoided. 


All these economies make 
electric light “the light univer- 
sal’’—more light, whiter and 
better light for everybody be- 
cause everyone can now afford 
it. 


If you are now using electricity, put 
Edison Mazdas in the same sockets and 


find out today from your light- 





The Guarantee of 
Excellence on 


Lamp Agencies Everywhere Goods Electrical 
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9,261 Guesses with a String Tied 
to Them 


An interesting story comes from the Bos- 
ton Electric Show, which speaks well for the 
spirit and enterprise of the new Electric 
Development Association, recently formed 
to promote the growth of electric service in 
New England. The association engaged a 
booth at the Electric Show, and having 
nothing for sale, devised a guessing contest 
as its initial step for co-operation. Mr. 
Zenas W. Carter, secretary of the Associa- 
tion, was “the man behind.” 

On the opening night of the show, a large 
glass globe was passed around, among the 
exhibitors, and other electrical men in 
attendance, and donations of small change 
were solicited. The globe was soon half 
full of everything from pennies to bills, and 
it was taken back to the association booth, 
sealed in the presence of a goodly gathering, 
and placed on view. Visitors were invited 
to guess the number of pieces of money in 
the globe—not the amount. On the table, 
beside the globe of money, were an electric 
reading lamp, an electric radiator, a chafing 





Another Seven Million 


The Edison Mazda Lamp campaign will be continued in over 
7,000,000 November copies of many magazines. Continuously 
since last September this “Electric Light for Everybody” idea is 
reaching your future customers again and again, month after 


month. 


In the advertisement on the facing page note how not only 
electric light and lamps, electric service and lighting companies 
but also modern wiring and electrical dealers are all mentioned as 
necessary factors in the popularizing of electric light. 


You will find this advertising in the following magazines: 


Saturday Evening Post—Nov. 2 
Collier’s Weekly—Nov. 2 
Literary Digest—-Nov. 2 
Outlook—Nov. 2 


The Associated Sunday Magazine—Nov. 10 
The Semi-Monthly Magazine Section—Nov. 24 


of the 

Boston Globe Washington Star Cincinnati Enquirer 
Boston Post Washington Post St. Louis Globe Democrat 
New York Tribune Baltimore Sun St. Louis Republic 
Philadelphia North Ameri- Buffalo Courier Minneapolis Journal 

can Detroit News Tribune Omaha Bee 
Philadelphia Press Chicago Record Herald Denver Rocky Mountain 
Pittsburgh Dispatch Chicago Tribune News 
Pittsburgh Post San Francisco Call 


General Electric Company 


Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 
Edison Lamp Department: 
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dish, and a percolator, all prizes in the 
contest. 

The invitation to participate was extended 
to all grown-ups not connected with any 





Zenas W. Carter 


branch of the electrical business and each 
contestant received a coupon with two tear- 
offs, one to be filled out and left at the 


Everybody’s—Nov. 
Munsey’s—Nov. 
Scribner’s—Nov. 

Popular Electricity—Nov. 


Harrison, N. Js 














association’s booth, and the other to be 
deposited with any electrical contractor, 
dealer, or lighting company in the contest- 
ant’s home town. In making his or her 
guess, each person signed the following 
pledge: 

“I hereby pledge myself to call upon an electrical 
contractor, dealer, or the lighting company in my home 
town, during the month of October, and ask about the 
utility of electricity in the home and about the cost, 
convenience, and practicability of modern electric 
devices, such as cooking utensils, flatirons, electric 
heaters, washing machines, electric vacuum cleaners, 
etc., or about the superiority of electric commercial or 
pleasure vehicles.” 

The second coupon read: 

“You deliver this coupon to any electrical contractor, 
dealer in electrical appliances, or lighting company 
when you call in compliance with your pledge, and 
leave it with him. Insist upon his sending it to us. 
This will then validate your guess.” 


On the reverse, the lighting company, 
contractor, or dealer was requested to for- 
ward the coupon to the office of the Electri- 
cal Development Association in Boston 
before November first. It was numbered 
for identification, and bore the further 
statement: “After the drawing and award- 
ing of prizes to your customers, a special 
proposition will also be made to you.” 

The prizes offered were: first, the globe of 
money; second, the reading lamp; third, the 
radiator; fourth, the chafing dish; fifth, the 
coffee percolator. Announcement of the 
winners was to be made in the window of 
the Edison Electric Illuminating Company 
on Boylston St., Boston, on November 10. 

Here’s what it all accomplished: Almost 
ten thousand guesses were made before the 
show closed, and every one of these ten 
thousand people had pledged themselves to 
go to some electrical dealer and investigate 
further into the benefits of electric service. 
By last reports, 1683 of these coupons had 
actually been deposited with a central sta- 
tion, contractor, or dealer in some New 
England community, and forwarded to the 
Association’s headquarters. The prizes go 
to the contestants who have complied 
with the conditions and validated their 
guesses. 

As a result, the new Electrical Develop- 
ment Association has secured a list of 9,261 
people who are interested enough in elec- 
trical appliances to pledge themselves to 
investigate, also 1683 central stations, con- 
tractors, and dealers throughout New Eng- 
land have had an actual evidence that this 
new co-operative organization is alive and 
active, for they have actually sent customers 
to them. This simple guessing contest has 
probably done more to win the sincere in- 
terest and support of the industry in New 
England, than anything else the Association 
could have done. 

There were 1833 pieces of money in the 
globe, and the winner guessed 1837. There 
was $89.93 in the globe. 


W. C. Duncan 


Mr. W. C. Duncan, formerly connected 
with the Lawrence (Kan.) Railway & Light 
Company in the capacity of new-business 
manager, has become general manager of the 
Bay City Ice & Light Co., Bay City, Texas. 





Glenn Marston Married 
Announcement is made of the marriage of 
Mr. Glenn Marston to Irmgard, daughter 
of the Baroness von Rottenthal. The cere- 
mony was performed in Chicago on Octo- 
ber 12th. 

Mr. Marston is well known to central 
station men as a writer and publicity expert, 
and the author of many successful cam- 
paigns against municipal ownership. 
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After-Impressions of the New York 
Electrical Show 

Although the New York Electrical Show 
held in the new Grand Central Palace, Oct. 
9th to 19th has been more or less thoroughly 
covered in the weekly press, there are a few 
points deserving of further mention, notably 
in connection with the exhibits of the central 
stations, the New York Edison Company, 
the United Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany, the Edison Electric [luminating Com- 
pany of Brooklyn, and the New York & 
Queens Electric Light & Power Company 
of Long Island City. 

The successful efforts made by these 
companies to interest visitors in the magni- 
tude of the work they are carrying on and 





The Brooklyn Edison display was a scenic reproduction of 
the Brooklyn water front with spectacular lighting effects. 


to create a desire for the benefits of this 
service, are worthy of emulation. 

The New York Edison Company, for 
example, accomplished the first of these 
purposes by an elaborate display of mounted 
photographs, diagrams, charts, and models 
illustrating the scope and activity of the 
modern central station, while the Edison 
Electric [lluminating Company of Brook- 
lyn showed a panorama nearly one hundred 
feet in length, a scenic reproduction of the 
waterfront of Brooklyn. This panorama 
presented in miniature, all the enterprises 
on or near the waterfront, and supplied 
with Edison current, and by means of chang- 
ing lights and color effects daytime and 
night impressions were achieved. All the 
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last year indicated the efforts of the com- 
pany in the technical education of its 
employees. 

One of the most attractive photographic 
exhibits, showing the possibilities of electric 
service in the factory, store, and home ever 
presented at a show, was that of the United 
Electric Light & Power Company. 

As shown in the photograph, the exhibi- 
tion space occupied by this company was 
divided by two intersecting partitions, mak- 
ing in rehlity four booths and a reception 
room. These partition walls were entirely 
covered by color photographs and descrip- 
tive panels, telling the story of electric serv- 
ice in the home, in the store, in the office, 
and in the factory. Special photographs 
had: been taken to show the successive steps 
in the wiring of an already-built house, and 
demonstrating the facility and harmlessness 
of modern methods. Other pictures showed 
the diversity and application of the electric 
home comforts, being posed by models who 
were honest “home people” and gave no 
trace of artificiality. There were as many 
more views of power conditions in all man- 
ner of industries, all showing the superiority 
of electric methods. These colored photo- 
graphs were illuminated from behind. 

In the New York and Queens Company’s 
booth many interesting photographs of a 
“Who’s Who” character were displayed. 
They showed the character of the people 
who are using electric service from that com- 
pany’s lines. 

On the whole, these exhibits carry this 
suggestion .to the central station: There is 
plenty of opportunity in an electric show 
to play up the personality, the human-in- 
terest side of the electric light and power 
company, and it is probably the strongest 
impression that can be made. The public 
is interested in the current-consuming appli- 
ances that the central station will naturally 
have on display; they will buy and it is well. 
But the manufacturers’ exhibits will also of 
necessity concentrate on these same lines. 
Let the central station center its effort on 
impressing the people with its own interest- 
ing character and the scope and value of the 
service it is rendering the community. 

This was the spirit of the central station 


exhibits at the New York Electric Show, and. 


the idea can be followed in smaller shows 
in other cities, as effectually and at compara- 
tively small expense. 





7 ba . , . *-* . % . . * 
The United Electric Booth was divided into small rooms, the walls covered with ‘application’ photographs. 


large concerns represented in the panorama 
as users of the Edison service were conspicu- 
ously labeled. 

Much of the inside workings of the New 
York Edison Company itself was shown in 
their mounted photographs, while an exhibit 
of the work of the Edison school established 





Polocks Want the Best 
An interesting piece of news comes from 
Detroit, a further illustration that after‘all 
price is but a small factor in merchandising. 
Out in Detroit is a large district inhabited 
by Poles—Polock Town, it’s called—and the 
population are mainly factory hands. 
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Down. in the heart of the Polock Town 
is a dealer in electrical supplies who has 
been selling an average of one electric iron 
a day since the first of January last, and his 
customers have all been found among these 
same Polish people. Moreover, he has been 
selling the “American Beauty” iron at the 
regular price of five dollars each. He re- 
ports that he has found it no more difficult 
to secure this price than to sell a less expen- 
sive iron. 

If this is so in Polock Town, why should 
it be necessary for any central station to 
sell at cost? 


Convention of the Electric Vehicle 
Association of America 


The Electric Vehicle Association of Amer- 
ica came together for its third annual con- 
vention at Paul Revere Hall, Mechanics’ 
Building, Boston, Mass., on October 8th 
and 9th. 

The one hundred members and guests 
present listened with interest to President 
Blood’s address. He complimented the 
Association on its fine system of co-operation 
which he said was almost entirely respon- 
sible for the rapid growth and _ present 
membership which represents companies 
having a combined capital account of over 
$500,000,000. 

In speaking of the larger sales of electric 
vehicles, he said that these have resulted 
materially in lowering overhead charges in 
manufacturing plants and in securing re- 
ductions of charging rates by central 
stations. On the other hand, the price of 
gasoline has increased from 10 cents to 25 
cents per gallon, while in a recent discussion 
among New York garage owners, a possible 
price of 30 cents was considered. In three 
ways, therefore, the user of the electrical 
vehicle is the ultimate gainer. 

Emphasis was laid upon the reliability 
of the electric vehicle, and its freedom from 
evils associated with the horse. He pre- 
dicted that in the near future, all city dray 
horses would be replaced by motor trucks. 
Operating data show, he said, that electric 
vehicles are in service more days in a year 
than any other transportation device. 

The following papers were read and dis- 
cussed: ““Where We Stand To-day” by C. 
E. Michel; “Street and Traffic Conditions 
as Related to the Electric Vehicle” by R. 
MeAllister Lloyd; ““The Electric Vehicle in 
Denver” by M. Ekstromer, read by H. F. 
Thompson; “National Co-operative Adver- 
tising Campaign” by Frank W. Smith; 
“Some Recent Developments in the Lead 
Battery for Vehicles’ by Bruce Ford; 
“Notes on the Cost of Motor Trucking” by 
Harold Pender and H. F. Thomson; “‘Con- 
ditions in the East and the Possibilities of 
the Electric Vehicle” by Stephen G. Thomp- 
son; ‘Progress of Commercial Cars in Amer- 
ica” by E. S. Foljambe; “Electric Vehicle 
Battery-Charging Apparatus” by Robert 
E. Russell, of the General Electric Company; 
“The Edison Storage Battery in Service” 
by Harold H. Smith; “The Electric Vehicle 
from an Insurance Standpoint” by Carl H. 
Clark, read by Mr. Mansfield; ‘““The Stand- 
ardization of the Electric Vehicle; Speed” 
by Alexander Churchward. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, Arthur Williams; 
vice-president, Frank W. Smith; secretary, 
Harvey Robinson; treasurer, Day Baker. 

To fill vacancies on the Board of Direct- 
ors: W. G. Bee, P. D. Wagoner, E. S. Mans- 
field, George H, Kelly, and William H. 
Blood, Jr. 
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Running a Residence Campaign 


What Reading Has Accomplished During the Last Year 


simple outline of a 
house: -wiring campaign is 
often misleading, but the 
complete analysis neces- 
sary to explain the details 
of a year’s effort in resi- 
dence business-getting 
would be out of the ques- 
tion in one issue of Electrical Merchandise. 
The main point to be emphasized is that, 
with very little additional expense, the 
number of residences connected to the 
Metropolitan Electric Company’s lines has 
been increased 100 per cent in one year. 
Nor does this mean that new territories 
with wired houses have been acquired, nor 
has there been a special boom in building 
over previous years. 

In Reading, Penn., the Metropolitan 
Electric Company, on Friday, October 13, 
1911, signed a three-months’ agreement 











F.C. Alvord 


with the Excess Indicator Company. This 
agreement called for five men to be placed 
in the field, primarily to effect the wiring 
of old houses. In addition to these special 
men, the company’s four lighting solicitors 
gave some time to this work as well as to 
commercial lighting. 

The business section, comprising two 
squares north and south of the main street, 
was restricted to company men. Outside 
of this territory, with the exception of 
suburban towns, no residence contracts 
could be taken by company men. Any of 
these suburban towns could be worked, 
however, by the special.men provided they 
remained in such towns until the territory 
was entirely canvassed. The special men 
could canvass any part of the territory they 
selected, outside of this business section, 
but in all cases, once a street was started 
that street had to be canvassed from one 
end to the other before the working of an- 
other street could be started. This was 
done to insure that houses large and small 
good and bad—easy and difficult would be 
visited, and in order to make it easier for 
the regular men to carry on the work where 
it had been left off at the withdrawal 
the special men. 

This system worked well and no over- 
lapping of territory resulted. Contracts 
signed at the office were credited to Excess 
Indicator men provided they had called on 
and reported such prospects. 

Anticipating a valuable and bulky can- 
vass, a simple card system was started. 


By H. C. 


ALvorb, 


Sales Agent, Metropolitan Electric Co., Reading, Penn. 


No provision had been made for extra 
clerical services and the plan which seemed 
to be best adapted to a large number of 
calls was the following: Two filing cards 
were provided, forms (a) and (6); alike 
except that (a) is printed black and (b) is 


pect are found in the file the former reports 
are generally destroyed. In some cases 
several reports are fastened together and 
very often notes are transcribed to the most 
complete report and the balance destroyed. 

The campaign began Monday, October 
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This memo was used in the Reading house wiring campaign. 


printed red. (a) is used for ordinary daily 
reports. When a lead memo. is received 
by the clerk from solicitors or members of 
other departments, the prospect’s name, 
address, and business is then filled in on 
face of (b) by the clerk. Remarks or in- 
structions to solicitors are written out on 
back of this card. A number correspond- 
ing to the lead memo. is given to (b) and the 
lead memo. is filed in loose leaf binder. 

When a solicitor has made his first call 
on. the prospect, the blank spaces are filled 
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23, 1911. Every contractor was asked to 
bid on the work of wiring old houses. A 
meeting of the Contractors’ Association was 
held and the day following this meeting 
several wiring estimates were received 
quoting $4 per outlet, rates for installing 
fixtures at proportionately high prices. A 
few lower bids were received, however, and 
the successful firm quoted $2.64 per outlet 
for rough wiring (minimum 6 outlets), $3.34 
for 3 light fixtures, $2.53 for 2 light fixtures, 
$1 for 1 light fixtures, 85 cents for brackets, 
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This was the filing card on which the system detail of the campaign hinged. 


in, and the ecard is signed and turned in the 
next morning as a part of the daily report. 
The red ink print makes it especially dis- 
tinguishable from the (a) reports and the 
corresponding lead memo. is taken from the 
binder and filed consecutively for reference. 
Thus the return has been checked by the 
clerk. Where previous reports on a pros- 


with an additional charge of $3.69 for 
service pipe and underwriters’ certificate. 
One dollar was added for each additional 
five cents car fare required in suburban 
towns. Extras, such as porch lights, switch- 
es, receptacles, and cellar lights were pro- 
vided for. All prices were less 5 per cent 
for cash. This brought the average price— 
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without lamps—down to “$4 per room” All wiring is concealed. No drop cords not entirely satisfactory, the company fol- 
which has been our slogan. have been installed, as the company feels lows it up until the consumer is satisfied. 

Cloth banners, announcing the plan, were that the small difference in price is made up A postal is also sent on receipt of each 
attached to our wagons. Bill posters were in the benefit from having satisfied con- house-wiring agreement, in order that con- 
nection shall not be delayed unnecessarily. 

It has not been the company’s purpose in 
any way to antagonize wiring contractors 
and the owners are encouraged, especially 
in outlying districts, to have their own 
contractors do the work. Since the begin- 
ning of this campaign, the contractors of 
Reading report a much larger number of 
houses wired than in any year previous. 
In other words, the publicity which the 
company has given to residential work has 
greatly increased every contractor’s busi- 
ness. 

A flat rate of one cent per watt connected 
has been the lever used in securing much 
new business. Very few old consumers 
have changed from meter to flat rate, while 
some have changed to meter after having 
the indicator installed. A minimum of $1 
per month is charged on all residence con- 
tracts, indicator or meter. 


Many strange experiences have been re- 
ported. Orders have been given for fix- 
tures only, consumer stating that rough 
wiring and switches were already installed. 
The contractor has found, upon starting the 
work, that the “wires” were for gas-lighting. 

View of the model home showing the style of fixtures featured in the house wiring campaign. Some prospective consumers have expected 
one or two rooms wired at the four-dollar 


price while others have called for two or 
used and the newspaper advertising of the sumers. All meters and indicators are in- more fixtures or brackets in a room at four 


company was confined for several weeks to _ stalled in the cellar. This rule is enforced dollars per room. Inquiries for electric 


this campaign. even in the overhead district. ranges and other heating devices have 
The company originally collected the 


accounts on time payments or allowed 5 [ 
per cent off for cash. In case of time pay- Fas 
ments one quarter was generally covered 
in the first payment, the balance in five 
equal monthly installments. After a few 
months, the contractor decided to collect 
the accounts, thus saving the 5 per cent. 
Now the wiring agreements pass through 
our Sales Department for matter of record 
only. 
On Friday, September 13th of this year 
it was decided to distribute the work to 
three contractors, the only contractors will- 
ing to undertake the work. In spite of new 
code wire now being required, the prices 
advertised from this date are somewhat of 
a reduction over the previous ones as no 
extra charge is now made for service pipes 
or inspection. 
The method of giving out the work is as 
follows: The orders for work are given direct 
to our company and are numbered con- 
secutively. These are given out in turn to 
the first contractor who states that work 
can be started the next day. In this way 
the contractor who is able to finish the most : 
work gets the most work from the company. Another room in the Reading model home. Appliances were on display but not connected. 
When more than one contractor is ready to 
start work, the orders are consecutively A letter is sent out after each wiring con- brought out the fact that some believed the 
distributed. tract is completed. Whenever the work is rate on this class of service would also be 
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Have Taken Advantage of OUR HOUSE LIGHTING OFFER During the Last 11 Days 
We Wire Your House at $4.00 PER ROOM, Including Brush Brass Fixtures 


All Wiring Concealed---Without Injury ‘to Floors or Plast 


With Our NEW FLAT RATE You May Have as Many Lights as You Desire Without a Meter | 


Only Pay for the Number You Wish to Have Burning at One Time. The Bill for the Ordinary House Will Be $1.00 Per Month. 
LET US TELL YOU NOW WHAT YOUR BILL WILL BE FOR’ EACH AND EVERY MONTH TO COME 
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one dollar per month. One consumer, 
reading our $4 per room advertisement, 
called on us regarding a one-room concrete 
bungalow. The campaign figures not being 
applicable in this case, the inquiry was 
turned over to a contractor who, thinking 
the work was to be done on time and mater- 
ial basis, billed the consumer $18. The 
matter was finally adjusted satisfactorily. 
Attempts to use vacuum cleaners, irons, 
and fans on the indicator are not unusual 
and it is the desire to use these devices that 


SPECIAL OFFER 


R id a ; 7 
esidence Lighting 

With our new schedule of Flat ‘Rate for Electric 
House Lighting you may contract for any number of 
Electric Lights to burn anywhere in your house at any 
time. and be assured tbat. your. bill »will be the same 
each and every month, and you will know beforehand 
what your bill will be. 

You may choose the number of lamps, thus fixing 
your own rate, without meter. 

A small house will cost $1.00 per month—larger 
houses will cost $§.25 to $1.75. " 


This rate allows the use of Electric Light at acost 
far below that of any other form of House Lighting. 


If Your House is Not Wired. 
We Will Wire it for 


FOUR DOLLARS 
PER ROOM 


Including Brush Brass 
Fixtures 


METROPOLITAN 
ELECTRIC 


COMPANY 
16 South Fifth St. 
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This shows the way the house wiring campaign was ad- 
vertised. The proposition was stated plainly and the 
same general style maintained. 


makes many prefer the meter. No flat 
rate is now given on these devices. For a 
short time a rate of $1 per month for irons 
and 25 cents for vacuum cleaners or fans 
was quoted. The irons were connected 
back of the indicator while sufficient watt- 
age had to be contracted for in order to use 
the vacuum cleaner or fan. Some trouble 
was experienced in allowing such tops to be 
made back of the indicator and the vacuum 


cleaner, did not always get current enough, 


so the practice was discontinued. 

During the last fourteen days in Novem- 
ber, 1911, a contest was on between the 
company men and the Excess Indicator 
men. The Excess Indicator men were to 
get two contracts for every one of the com- 
pany’s men. The result was 23 to 47. 
The company men paid for a banquet at the 
American House. 

On March first a “Model Home” was 
opened in the northeastern section of the 
city. 

A ten-room house at 544 North 12th 
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F COURSE there 
are good “all-round” 
reflectors. We 

make such reflectors and sell 
thousands of them. But we 
also make “a reflector for 
every condition’ —the dest 
reflector of each kind for each 
service. That is why it is to 
your advantage to buy Holo- 
phane products. We do not 
try to sell an all-round product 
to everybody for every service 
—we can or will supply exactly 
what you want or what you 
ought to have for the specific 
installation in hand. If you do 
not find what you want in our 
catalogs or data book, ask for 
it. If we don’t make it, we 
will. 


HOLOPHANE WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
New York Boston Chicago 
Philadelphia San Francisco 


Holophane Company,? Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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Street was secured for two months with 
rent free in consideration of wiring the 
house complete with fixtures. Arrange- 
ments were made with Lord & Gage, a local 
department store, to furnish the principal 
rooms. These furnishings included rugs, 
linoleum, furniture, dishes, draperies, and 
wall decorations. 

Telephone connection was made by the 
Bell Company with a desk set in the front 
hail and extension set in the den. 

The first floor and two rooms on the sec- 
ond floor were furnished complete. The 
house was wired and the regular campaign 
fixtures were installed. 

The electrical appliances on exhibition 
consisted of table lamp in parlor; a chafing 
dish, percolator, and toaster in the dining 
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There is a big German population in Reading and all ad- 
vertising was translated for their benefit. 


room; a vacuum cleaner and electric range 
in the kitchen; standard irons and a washing 
machine in laundry; a table lamp and a 
luminous radiator in den; and a heating 
pad and a curling tongs in the bed room. 

No dome was used in the dining room as 
the aim was to demonstrate a house wired 
strictly on the cheapest campaign plan, and 
for this reason also no switches were in- 
stalled, no demonstration was made of the 
heating appliances and other apparatus. 
Such a demonstration would have taken the 
visitor’s attention from the real issue, that 
of house wiring and house lighting at $1 per 
month which does not permit the use of 
appliances. 

A victrola was loaned by a local dealer 
but aside from music on this instrument no 
attempt was made to encourage attendance 
except to get good prospects for house wir- 
ing. The names of visitors were kept and 
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in order to get as complete a record as 
possible a set of souvenir post cards illus- 
trating the “Model Home” was mailed to 
each one who registered. 

While the large attendance of first weeks 
was most encouraging, still it required the 
attention of nearly the entire lighting force 
of the sales department and not much per- 
sonal work could be done. During the 
latter weeks there were generally but two 
solicitors in attendance but the majority of 
visitors, because of the time devoted to 
them, left good prospects and in many cases 
signed contracts for wiring and current. 

The results were sufficiently good to keep 
the “Home” open a third month, which 
was arranged for at a nominal rent. But 
through the advertising and improvements 
which were made this house which had been 
vacated for over a year was rented and the 
““Model Home”’ closed at the end of eleven 
weeks. 

It is impossible to estimate the direct 
results obtained from the company’s stand- 
point. Direct results are known to have 
been obtained for Lord & Gage from the 
fact that customers actually bought some 
of the furniture which was immediately 
replaced, but we consider the venture a 
good advertisement. From an educational 
standpoint, alone, the Metropolitan Electric 
Company remembers the “Model Home” 
as.a success and the people look upon it as 
something new in Reading—another demon- 
stration that the Electric Company is alive. 

On October Ist, 1912, a new demonstra- 
tion, the “Home Electric” was opened at 
800 Chestnut Street. Ten rooms have been 
furnished complete and the “Home” will 
be open for three months. The decorating 
expense was borne by the owners of the 
building, the furnishings are loaned by the 
same department store which furnished the 
““Model Home,” and the electrical devices 
were provided by the Metropolitan Electric 
Company. The combination fixtures which 
were in the house were removed and an 
elaborate display of showers, dome, and 
straight-electric fixtures installed. 

This exhibition is proving a thorough 
success and to show for our year’s work we 
have the record of having more than doubled 
the number of residence consumers on the 
company’s lines. We have set ourselves 
the goal of another 100 per cent increase 
during the year to come, and I am glad to 
say that a good start is being made. 


A Resuscitation Chart That 
YOU Can Use 


Some time ago the National Electric 
Light Association appointed a commission 
composed of distinguished electrical engi- 
neers, professors, and members of the 
American Medical Association. The com- 
mission was requested to formulate and 
publish a simple hand-book on resuscitation 
treatment for electric shock, a simple and 
practical set of rules that could be effectually 
applied at a moment’s notice, and serve as 
an authority and guidance when an accident 
occurs and quick thought and action is 
imperative. The commission has reported 
and provided a little book and chart which 
is a distinct acquisition to the industry and 
should be put into immediate use by every 
central station and contractor. 

The great difficulty in presenting this 
subject, lay in the danger of alarming the 
public, and weakening rather than strength- 
ening their confidence in the safety of elec- 
tricity. There is no necessity for alarming 
the prospective or new-connected customer 
by explaining the dangers of electric shock, 
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yet it is manifestly wrong to allow him to 
remain in ignorance of the calamities he 
may suffer through carelessness. One seri- 
ous accident does more to retard the local 
development of the industry than any 
central station can afford. The opportu- 
nity lies in explaining at the outset the 
hidden danger in the live parts and the 
necessity for care; but at the same time 
making clear that electric shock is not 
necessarily fatal unless the simple process 
of resuscitation is neglected. The broad- 
gauged course of safety lies in acquainting 
every user of current in such quantities as 
may lead to accident, with the full details 
of danger, prevention, and cure. That is 
what the N. E. L. A. commission has accom- 
plished in its chart and books. 

The chart is provided for cases where it 
is practical and desirable to display the 
resuscitation process prominently on the 
wall, as in power houses and sub-stations. 
The book is a small affair of but few pages, 
bound in stiff cloth cover suitable for the 
vest pocket. There are a series of short and 
lucid directions, a series of drawings, illus- 
trating the process of artificial respiration 
and a further bit of pertinent general in- 
formation. It is the kind of thing that 
works amid fear and excitement. 

The charts will be sold for three cents per 
copy and the books for five cents. When- 
ever a large motor is installed, wherever, by 
the slightest chance, there is opportunity 
for danger from shock through any combi- 
nation of careless circumstances, one of 
these books should be put into the keeping 
of some level-headed man who can be 
trusted in the emergency, he may be man- 
ager, or foreman. It is worth ten times the 
price to both contractor and central station. 
We want no such accidents, with their bane- 
ful publicity. 


Frank Hildreth. 


Mr. Frank Hildreth of the Northern Ida- 
ho & Montana Power Company, Kalispell, 
Montana, has been appointed manager of 
the new-business department of that com- 
pany, succeeding Mr. A. P. Tills, who has 
gone to Eugene, Oregon, to assist Manager 
Jennings of the Oregon Power Company. 


Electric Appliances as Science 
Equipment 


By Dick Dicktyson, 
Science Instructor Missoula County 
Missoula, Montana 


High School 
Last year I taught science in a high school 
poorly equipped with electric apparatus. 
I borrowed from the local electric company 
an electric fan, flatiron, and heater. I ex- 
plained them to the boys and girls, giving 
the principles and proper methods of use and 
care of the machines. When I returned 
them the manager said that he had loaned 
them with some misgiving, but he was con- 
vinced that it was the best kind of adver- 
tising. As a direct result he had sold two 
flatirons and had a number of inquiries. 

I know from experience that no matter 
how well equipped a laboratory is, it rarely 
has such appliances. Most instructors 
would be glad to use them in the way I did. 
The enthusiasm of the boys and girls at 
home is productive of publicity which will 
bring orders, 
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N. E. L. A. Committee on Electrical 
Merchandising 


Chairman E. W. Lloyd, of the Commer- 
cial Section, N. E. L. A., has announced the 
appointment of the following gentlemen to 
comprise the new committee on electrical 
merchandising: T. I. Jones, chairman, Edi- 
son Electric Illuminating Co., Brooklyn; 
W. E. Robertson, Robertson Cataract Co., 
Buffalo; C. E. Robertson, Consolidated 
Gas, Electric Light & Power Co., Baltimore; 
Ernest Freeman, Chicago; George B. John- 
son, Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago; 
F. H. Kinnicutt, New York Edison Co., 
New York; W. W. Low, 701 W. Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago; D. R. Bullen, Central 
Electric Co., Schenectady; S. L. Nicholson, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., Pittsburgh; H. N. McConnell, United 
Gas & Electric Corp., New York; M. E. Turn- 
er, Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., 
Cleveland; T. F. Kennedy, Denver Gas & 
Electric Co., Denver; a representative of 
Contractors’ Association; Frank B. Rae, Jr., 
Editor Evecrrica, Mercuanpise, New York. 

This is the new committee,.appointed to 
investigate, consider, and report on this 
rapidly developing factor in the central 
station commercial world, and its presenta- 
tion at the 1913 convention will be awaited 
with unusual interest. 





Convention of Illinois Electric 
Association 

One of the best meetings ever held by the 
Illinois State Association was in session in 
Peoria, October 22nd to 24th. Over 200 
members were present when President H. A. 
Foster of Fairbury took the chair. 

The first paper was on central station 
accounting by A. S. Scott of Chicago. This, 
was followed by J. R. Cravath, consulting 
engineer of Chicago, with a paper entitled 
“Electric Ice Making,” H. G. Hoke of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, on “Series Tungsten 
Lamps for Street-Lighting Purposes;” G. H. 
Jones of the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, Chicago, on “The Electric Vehicle as 
Central Stations Should View It;” C. F. 
Snyder, Bloomington, on““WindowLigthing;” 
H. B. Gear, on “High-Tension Distribution 
in Northern Illinois” read by O. O. Rider; 
W. F. Hansgen of Rock Island, Ill. on 
“Ornamental Post Lighting;’’ H. C. Mc- 
Millan, Rockford on “House Wiring;” G. E. 
Fuller of the Federal Sign System, Chicago, 
on “Electric Signs;” C. L. Owen, Spring- 
field on “‘Merchandise Sales;” L. H. Haynes’ 
paper on “Street Lighting and Pumping 
for Villages and Cities” abstracted by T. W. 
Gregory; H. J. Frith, Watseka on “The 
Practicability of Central Station Heating;”’ 
Prof. E. E. Berg of the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, on “Lighting Protection of 
Buildings; H. W. Young of the Sangamo 
Electric Company, Chicago, on “Recent 
Developments in Electric Meters.” 

The following officers were elected:— 
President, Mr. J. J. Frey, Hillsboro; vice- 
presidents, Messrs. F. H. Golding, Rock- 
ford; E. MacDonald, Lincoln; F. W. Rei- 
mers, Rock Island, and E. H. Negley, Can- 
ton; treasurer, Mr. C. W. King, Lewiston; 
secretary, Mr. H. E. Chubbuck, Peoria; 
assistant secretary, Mr. C. A. Willoughby, 
Peoria; executive committee, Messrs. W. B. 
McKinley, Champaign; F. J. Baker, Chicago; 
R. S. Wallace, Peoria; E. W. Smith, 
Kewanee, and H. A. Foster, Fairbury. 
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In the present state of the art 
of lamp making, excellence 
consists not in adhering to 
established processes of manu- 
facture, but in refinements of 
such processes, and in _ subse- 
quent rigid inspection and stern 
rejections of anything less than 
perfection. That is why 


BUCIVEYIE, 
“HEAVY DUTY” 


LAMIP'S 


outrank lamps made under similar conditions by 
practically identical processes, and of presumably 
equal materials. 

We are pleased to lay before prospective cus- 
tomers full technical details regarding our product, 
but such details are less convincing than the ex- 
perience of qualified lamp buyers who have 
adopted Buckeye lamps as standard after un- 

satisfactory experience with other makes. 





Che Buckeve Electric Works 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
CLEVELAND 

CHICAGO PITTSBURGH BOSTON 

H. E. Wells, Agent, Dallas, Texas 
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ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISE 
An Electric Show in the Big West 


The Story of an Exhibition Under Canvas that Showed in Two Cities. 
By H. S. Wetts 


New-Business Manager Pacific Power and Light Company, Portland, Oregon. 


ye ‘DUCATION of the public 
F ‘gat. to the uses of electric serv- 
ice is always an important 
factor in central station 
activities, and in the West 
- we have no exception to 
this rule. The people here 
are unusually progressive 
and up-to-date, willing to adopt any new 
method which means greater economy and 
comfort; but they have to be “shown” and 
convinced that it really means an advance. 
The country is new and the introduction of 
electricity is new, but the field for a great 
diversified market for electricity is here and 
ready. Education is really what is neces- 
sary and the energies of a power company 
in this country must be particularly extend- 
ed along this line. 

The Pacific Power & Light Company has 
recently inaugurated an electric show under 
canvas which has already proved very suc- 
cessful, and a unique and interesting means 
of educating the public and bringing before 
it the many uses of electricity in the home 
and on the farm. Electric shows are com- 
mon to many of the larger cities in the 
country, but this show was put on in two 





Perine Machinery Co. 
Pacific Power & Light Co. 
Complete display of General Electric 
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3-cluster ornamental street lighting posts, 
which gave a most elaborate night display. 
The interior was also a blaze of light with 
about 15 kw. in lighting load. The booths 
themselves were most artistically decorated, 
and the complete line of appliances and 
apparatus would have done credit to any 
electric show. 

The exhibit was first made in Walla Walla 
for one week, then the entire tent, exhibits, 





General view inside electric show tent Pacific Power and Light Company. 


Company’s apparatus. 
Local contractors and dealers. 
These different companies put on their 





View outside of the tented Electric Show. The festoons of lights made it the bright spot at the fair. 


small cities; first at Walla Walla, Washing- 
ton, a town of 20,000 inhabitants; then at 
North Yakima, Washington, a town of 
15,000 inhabitants. The Walla Walla Coun- 
ty Fair followed by the Washington State 
Fair at North Yakima provided the oppor- 
tunity for the electric show. To anyone 
familiar with rural communities the great 
importance of the fall fair is understood. 
All the inhabitants of the country for miles 
around look forward to it with the greatest 
interest, and at “Fair Time” throng to the 
city prepared for a visit of several days. At 
no season of the year is it possible to reach 
so many people and secure their attention, 
as at these fairs. The occasion, therefore, 
was most opportune for the exposition of 
electrical appliances, and the novelty of the 
electric show made it the sensation of the 
day. Everyone was there, everyone saw 
the electric show, and everyone was in- 
terested. 

The electric show was held in a large tent 
30 by 100 feet, which was divided up into 
booths, and these booths were rented to 
different prominent manufacturing and sup- 
ply companies, such as: 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Fobes Supply Co. 
Pacific States Electric Co. 
Simplex Electric Heating Co. 
Hot Point Electric Heating Co. 
George B. Adair & Son Co. 


own electrical exhibits of appliances with 
their,own representatives in attendance to 
demonstrate. 

The outside of the tent was suitably 
decorated with flags and banners and was 
completely outlined with festoon lighting, 
together with a front illumination of three 


and exhibitors were transported to North 
Yakima for a week at that fair. The mov- 
ing took one day. The show broke up in 
Walla Walla Saturday night, and was open 
at the North Yakima Fair Monday evening. 
Special cars were chartered to move the 
exhibit and the general circus atmosphere 
of the occasion seemed to inspire all exhibit- 
ors with great enthusiasm. This enthusi- 
asm, together with the keen rivalry which 
existed between all exhibitors did much to 
make the occasion successful. Not only 
did the exhibitors display keen interest in 
the decorations of their booths, but also in 
making sales, and in striving to interest the 
public. This spirit combined with expert 
salesmanship could not but drive home to 
the public the many wonders of electricity, 
and leave an impression which will not soon 
be forgotten. Large crowds thronged the 
tent daily. Demonstrators served elec- 
trically-cooked food. Everything electrical 
was in evidence and in operation. At one 
end of the tent the Power Company had 
two booths; one a rest room where musical 
features were provided, and the other a 
combination dining room-kitchen where elec- 
trically-cooked refreshments were being 





The Pacific Power and Light Company’s booth occupied one end of the tent and was headquarters for visitors. 
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Store Lighting 
In and Out 


HIS number is an inspiration 

and an appeal. It shows the 
merchants what can be done, how 
to do it and the value of doing it. 
It will better their window, store 
and sign lighting and your income. 
The shopkeeper cannot be reached 
by the ordinary advertising. Here’s 
something specific. Don’t let him 
remain a neglected prospect. 
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Sellers.” Last year the edition 
was nearly 100,000; 20% over the 
year before. And 90% of the 
same companies bought. Why? 
Because all you have to do is to 
suggest electrical gifts to most 
people and three or four items 
go straight down on the shopping 
list. It’s sure. 
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An Electric Show in the Big West 


The Story of an Exhibition Under Canvas that Showed in Two Cities. 
By H. S. WE ts 


New-Business Manager Pacific Power and Light Company, Portland, Oregon. 


—& DUCATION of the public 
& tothe uses of electric serv- 
“= ice is always an important 
- factor in central station 
» activities, and in the West 
- we have no exception to 

this rule. The people here 

are unusually progressive 
and up-to-date, willing to adopt any new 
method which means greater economy and 
comfort; but they have to be “shown” and 
convinced that it really means an advance. 
The country is new and the introduction of 
electricity is new, but the field for a great 
diversified market for electricity is here and 
ready. Education is really what is neces- 
sary and the energies of a power company 
in this country must be particularly extend- 
ed along this line. 

The Pacific Power & Light Company has 
recently inaugurated an electric show under 
canvas which has already proved very suc- 
cessful, and a unique and interesting means 
of educating the public and bringing before 
it the many uses of electricity in the home 
and on the farm. Electric shows are com- 
mon to many of the larger cities in the 
country, but this show was put on in two 





Perine Machinery Co. 
Pacific Power & Light Co. 
Complete display of General Electric 
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3-cluster ornamental street lighting posts, 
which gave a most elaborate night display. 
The interior was also a blaze of light with 
about 15 kw. in lighting load. The booths 
themselves were most artistically decorated, 
and the complete line of appliances and 
apparatus would have done credit to any 
electric show. 

The exhibit was first made in Walla Walla 
for one week, then the entire tent, exhibits, 





General view inside electric show tent 


Company’s apparatus. 
Local contractors and dealers. 
These different companies put on their 





View outside of the tented Electric Show. 


small cities; first at Walla Walla, Washing- 
ton, a town of 20,000 inhabitants; then at 
North Yakima, Washington, a town of 
15,000 inhabitants. The Walla Walla Coun- 
ty Fair followed by the Washington State 
Fair at North Yakima provided the oppor- 
tunity for the electric show. To anyone 
familiar with rural communities the great 
importance of the fall fair is understood. 
All the inhabitants of the country for miles 
around look forward to it with the greatest 
interest, and at “Fair Time” throng to the 
city prepared for a visit of several days. At 
no season of the year is it possible to reach 
so many people and secure their attention, 
as at these fairs. The occasion, therefore, 
was most opportune for the exposition of 
electrical appliances, and the novelty of the 
electric show made it the sensation of the 
day. Everyone was there, everyone saw 
the electric show, and everyone was in- 
terested. 

The electric show was held in a large tent 
30 by 100 feet, which was divided up into 
booths, and these booths were rented to 
different prominent manufacturing and sup- 
ply companies, such as: 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Fobes Supply Co. 
Pacific States Electric Co. 
Simplex Electric Heating Co. 
Hot Point Electric Heating Co. 
George B. Adair & Son Co. 





The festoons of lights made it the bright spot at the fair. 


own electrical exhibits of appliances with 
their,own representatives in attendance to 
demonstrate. 

The outside of the tent was suitably 
decorated with flags and banners and was 
completely outlined with festoon lighting, 
together with a front illumination of three 


Pacific Power and Light Company. 


and exhibitors were transported to North 
Yakima for a week at that fair. The mov- 
ing took one day. The show broke up in 
Walla Walla Saturday night, and was open 
at the North Yakima Fair Monday evening. 
Special cars were chartered to move the 
exhibit and the general circus atmosphere 
of the occasion seemed to inspire all exhibit- 
ors with great enthusiasm. This enthusi- 
asm, together with the keen rivalry which 
existed between all exhibitors did much to 
make the occasion successful. Not only 
did the exhibitors display keen interest in 
the decorations of their booths, but also in 
making sales, and in striving to interest the 
public. This spirit combined with expert 
salesmanship could not but drive home to 
the public the many wonders of electricity, 
and leave an impression which will not soon 
be forgotten. Large crowds thronged the 
tent daily. Demonstrators served elec- 
trically-cooked food. Everything electrical 
was in evidence and in operation. At one 
end of the tent the Power Company had 
two booths; one a rest room where musical 
features were provided, and the other a 
combination dining room-kitchen where elec- 
trically-cooked refreshments were being 





The Pacific Power and Light Company’s booth occupied one end of the tent and was headquarters for visitors. 
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served. Besides appliances, other general 
uses of electricity were shown, such as 
domestic pumping, irrigation pumping, and 
an electrically operated blacksmith shop, 
actually making horseshoes. 

‘Yo the visiting throng the brilliancy and 
life in the electric tent created wonderment; 
so much so that severak evenings, in closing, 
it was necessary to turn out the lights in 
order to get the crowds to go home. Seen 
for the first time in this part of the country, 
the electric show created a great interest. 
The people, the newspapers, and the Fair 
Association were most enthusiastic, but 
what perhaps was the best gauge of its success 
was the enthusiasm and keen interest dis- 
played by the exhibitors themselves. 

The educational work accomplished was 
obvious, but in addition many actual sales 
were made. For example: one company 
sold three motors and 35 miscellaneous 
appliances; another company disposed of 
five ranges, three circular water heaters, and 
some 40 appliances. Most of the others 
did as well. What was most important, 
however, was the awakening of these differ- 
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ent exhibiting companies to the extent and 
possibilities of the territory and the need of 
establishing live, energetic agencies. This 
means increasing the soliciting staff for 
electric apparatus, and instead of the power 
company bearing the entire burden it will 
be divided, and a greater force will be in 
the field to carry on the work of education 
and secure new business. 


Convention of the Indiana Electric Light 


Association 
The fourth annual convention of the 
Indiana Electric Light Association was 
held at Indianapolis, Oct. 30 and 31. The 


attendance was nearly 150 and the meetings 
were full of business. 

President F. A. Bryan, South Bend, pre- 
sided. 

Mr. A. G. Rogers presented a paper on 
“Central Station Heating.” A paper on 
“Central Station Accounting” prepared by 
E. J. Cady of the Baker-Vawter Company, 
Chicago, was read by Secretary Zartman, 
and D. M. Diggs of the General Electric 
Company read a paper on “Future Possibil- 
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ities of Street Lighting.” The meeting 
closed with a paper on “The Proper Lamp 
for a Circuit” by T. F. English, and the 
election of the following officers :— 

President, Mr. J. W. Robb, Clinton; vice- 
president, Mr. A. C. Blinn, Evansville; 
secretary-treasurer, Mr. J. V. Zartman, 
Indianapolis. Executive committee— 
Messrs. T. F. English, Muncie, chairman; 
T. F. Grover, Terre Haute; W. D. Ray, 
Hammond; Thomas Donahue, Lafayette. 
Advisory committee—Messrs. C. C. Perry, 
Indianapolis; T. C. McReynolds, Kokomo; 
Finance committee — Messrs. N. M. Arga- 
brite, Elwood; T. A. Greist, Knox: J. W. 
Moncrieff, Bloomington. 


R. B. Mateer 


Mr. R. B. Mateer has recently resigned 
his position as consulting electrical en- 
gineer for the Denver Gas and Electric 
Light Co., to accept the position of manager 
of Agricultural Sa es for the Great Western 
Power Co., of San Francisco, Cal. His new 
address is in care of the company at 233 
Post street. 
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Your Christmas Trade 


The amount of holiday business 
you do this year in electrical de- 
vices for the home will depend 
upon:— 

(1) The devices themselves; (2) the 
manufacturer back of them; (3) the extent to 
which they are advertised by the manufac- 
turer; (4) the extent to which they have 
been advertised previously; (5) the personal 
effort of your employees; (6) your local ad- 
vertising; (7) your window display; (8) your 
stock. 

(1) No need to tell you of the quality 
that is in every piece of Westinghouse Elec- 


Westinghouse Electric & 


a 











tric 


Ware. Every possible buyer knows 
that Westinghouse and quality are synony- 
mous. 


(2) Westinghouse is one of the most 
widely advertised names in the commercial 
world. ‘The public has faith in it and its 
products. 

(3) Westinghouse Electric Ware will be 
extensively advertised in the popular 
magazines. 

(4) Westinghouse Electric Ware has be- 
come known from ocean to ocean through 
consistent popular advertising the year 
around. 

(5) The profits it makes for you is your 
best incentive to push the line. 


Manufacturing Co., Dept. 


Sales offices in 45 American Cities 
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(6) Any dealer who has taken advantage 
of Westinghouse co-operation will tell you of 
maximum results in local advertising. The 
16-sheet poster represented above, litho- 
graphed in six colors, goes free this year to 
every dealer in as large a quantity as he can 
use. Itis only one of our co-operation ideas, 


(7) A window display of Westinghouse 
Electric Ware and your local advertising 
make Westinghouse national advertising 
yours for business. 


(8) This will be the biggest “electric” 
Christmas ever known. See that your stock 
is complete and large. Place orders now 
to insure early delivery. 


H., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE COST OF WIRING 


The cost of wiring already-built houses is 
a mighty vital problem both to the central 
station man and to the wiring contractor. 

The central station says that this cost is 
too high: the contractor says that it can- 
not be lowered. Then come into the argu- 
ment such factors as underwriters’ rules, 
fire marshals’ orders, municipal ordinances, 
the price of wire, increased wages, the de- 
crease in labor’s efficiency, and a hundred- 
and-odd ideas and items which are part of 
the whole merry wrangle. 

One point the discussion makes increasing- 
ly evident, which is that a double-benefit 
solution of the problem must be found 
which will profit both the contractors and 
central stations. No expedient which ben- 
efits one at the expense of the other will be 
of any lasting value to the industry. Here, 
if anywhere, will be found an opportunity 
to test the practical strength of the co- 
operative electrical development movement. 
The tendency of certain central stations to 
do wiring work themselves will hardly be 
commended — especially by the contractors. 
This phase of the problem has been aired at 
length and with acrimony in several con- 
ventions, notably those of the New England 
Section of the N. E L. A. The judgment 
of sound business men seems to be that 
where the central station shows an -un- 
expected saving of installation cost there is 
a quirk in the book-keeping: overhead 
charges, freight and cartage, waste material, 
selling cost and profit being severally for- 
gotten. And such items cannot be for- 
gotten or minimized in solving a problem of 
this kind, nor can the laws or the ethics of 
fair business be cast into limbo for the con- 
venience of a man or manager who wants a 
few more residences on his circuits. 

The final answer must be based on an 
honest analysis of actual costs, which 
apparently the makeshift solutions of the 
past have ignored. If, with all the facts 
available, the price of wiring is still too high 
to admit electric service into every work- 
ingman’s cottage and in every salaried man’s 
bungalow, as well as in every plutocrat’s 
mansion, then it is time to figure on cheaper 
systems of wiring and a surcease from under- 
writers’ requirements. 
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But there is another and even more im- 
portant point that appears from this dis- 
cussion. 

Both contractors and central stations 
have their attention altogether centered 
upon the cheap word, “cheap.” The cen- 
tral station wants cheaper wiring, it says. 
This is true only of a eertain class of instal- 
lations—workingmen’s cottages and the 
like. The other class—the homes of the 
well-to-do—requires, not cheaper wiring, but 
more extravagant wiring. 

Perhaps the word “extravagant” is ill- 
chosen but it expresses the idea. In the 
competition for cheapness, wiring install- 
ations are generally made that are alto- 
gether inadequate. Provision is seldom 
made for any but lighting service and this 
is designed upon the niggardly estimate of 
what a reasonably well-to-do family desires 
or could utilize. 

Baseboard receptacles for fans, portables 
and appliances are the exception, not the 
rule. In the average eight-room house, 
four wall switches would be considered ex- 
cessive. A pull socket is installed only 
upon special demand. The kitchen has no 
provision for a flatiron; the sewing-room 
has none for the sewing-machine motor. 
The feeders are too light to accommodate 
these additions, so that an extension of the 
service means practically the re-wiring of the 
premises. 

Why this penny-shaving where it is obvi- 
ously both unnecessary and unprofitable? 

A house that is simply wired for lighting 
and poorly equipped for electrical con- 
veniences, is a short-hour, peak-load custom- 
er of the least desirable class. A house 
that is fully equipped and invites the use of 
motor and heating appliances soon comes to 
have a fair load factor, residentially con- 
sidered. 

When the clamor for cheap wiring leads 
to the emasculation of good residence busi- 
ness, it’s time to throw away the microscope 
and buy a field glass. 














New England Section, N. E. L. A. 
Convention 


The fourth Annual Convention of the New 
England Section of the National Electric 
Light Association was held at Paul Revere 
Hall, Mechanics’ Building, Boston, Mass., 
on October 15th to October 17th. 

The 650 members and guests present 
thoroughly enjoyed themselves, for not 
only were they treated to an exceptionally 
good program, but the Boston Electric 
Show was in full operation in the same 
building at the same time. 

President J. S. Whitaker in his opening 
address, said that the central station in- 
dustry now represents a total investment 
in this country of $2,500,000,000, an annual 
gross income of $340,000,000, and that 
about 10 per cent of the total investment 
is located in New England. Of the New 
England properties, ninety per cent is repre- 
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sented in the membership of the Section. 

Among the papers presented were: “The 
Education and Welfare of the Employee” 
by A. S. Nichols, Woonsocket, R. L.; “Elec- 
tric Protective Devices” by C. C. Badeau 
of the Condit Electrical Manufacturing 
Company, Boston, Mass.; “The Relation 
of the Central Station to the Prospective 
Customer” by E. M. Addis, manager of the 
Twin State Gas & Electric Company, 
Brattleboro, Vt.; ““Transmission Line Con- 
struction” by R. D. Coombs; ““The Develop- 
ment and Application of Electricity to 
Agriculture” by C. H. Miles of the Boston 
Edison Company; “Co-operation of Cen- 
tral Stations and Motor Manufacturers” by 
J. M. Tomb of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Addis in his paper on “The Relation 
of the Central Station to the Prospective 
Customer,” pointed out the advantages of 
the electric light company that appreciates 
the welfare of its patrons, over one that is 
indifferent and fails to realize the im- 
portance of protecting customers against 
overcharges and other than straightforward 
dealings at all times. His paper closed 
with an appeal to the central stations to 
take up the matter of wiring houses and 
mercantile establishments themselves,rather 
than allow the high prices charged by con- 
tractors to limit this trade; also to sell 
appliances at the very lowest price, consist- 
ent with a small profit. 

This paper brought out a heated dis- 
cussion on the desirability of the central 
station entering the field of wiring and sell- 
ing apparatus. The majority of those who 
spoke favored co-operating with the con- 
tractor, rather than attempting to annihi- 
late him. 

The convention closed with a banquet 
held at the new Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
at which about 250 members and guests, in- 
cluding many ladies, were present. After 
the dinner, President Whitaker introduced 
President Frank M. Tait: of the National 
Association who delivered an enthusiastic 
address on the future of the central station 
industry. Secretary T. C. Martin, of the 
National Association also spoke and Mr. 
L. J. Chase of Concord, N. H., delivered an 
address on “Readiness to Serve,” which was 
most heartily endorsed. This paper is re- 
printed in abstract on another page. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Mr. A. F. Town- 
send, Woonsocket, R. I.; vice-president, Mr. 
C. C. Wells, Middlebury, Vt.; treasurer, Mr. 


_R. W. Rollins, Worcester, Mass.; secretary, 


Miss O. A. Bursiel, Boston. Executive 
committee—Messrs. H. B. Ivers, Portland, 
Me.; L. J. Chase, Concord, N. H.; L. D. 
Gibbs, Boston; E. A. Barrows, P -ovidence, 
R. I.; B. H. Gardner, Waterbury, Conn., and 
J.S. Whitaker, Portsmouth, N. H. 


“‘Holophane”’ Jones Becomes a Central 
Station Man 


C. Walter Jones, one of the best known 
and most popular salesmen in the electrical 
industry, is leaving the Holophane Works of 
General Electric Company to take charge of 
new-business work for a group of electric 
properties centering about Salt Lake City. 

Mr. Jones has been interested in central 
station work for the past five or six years 
and a great part of his time and energy has 
been spent in developing commercial lighting 
for and in co-operation with public-service 
corporations, both gas and electric. He is, 
therefore, no novice in central station 
development work and his many friends in 
the industry look forward to his assured 
success in the new field. 
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Windows That Pay Proven Profit 


A Little Experience in Window Selling for a Central Station 


By C. J. Youne , 
Manager New-Business Dept. Iowa Railway and Light Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


BAST experience in Cedar 
Rapids, in the use of our 
windows for show purposes 
| has proven positively that 
since the first of the year 
they have been the means 
of increasing our sales of 
' lamps, electric appliances, 

and other current-consuming devices. 
Previous to January, 1912, the company 
was not provided with an office that gave 
us much opportunity to display our goods. 
We, however, took advantage of the win- 
dows as they were and succeeded in creating 


C.J. Young 


considerable interest, so much so in fact 
that this was one of the reasons that a 
decision was reached to improve and en- 
large our office. We have an office now with 
a forty-foot front and one hundred feet 
deep, fully sixty per cent of which is adapted 
for displaying our goods. Our windows 
extend along the entire front as shown in 
photograph, and are open in the rear and 
about eight feet deep. They are lighted 
with sixty watt tungsten lamps on an 
eighteen-inch center, forty-four being used 
in all for the entire frontage. With one 


sent out to the factories and no less than 
25 of them took advantage of this offer. 
It not only created good will between us and 
the owners of factories, but also educated 
the people to a great extent in the home 
products. The picture shown with this 
article gives a display we made up to boost 
the Redpath-Vawter Chautauqua, whose 
headquarters are in Cedar Rapids. From 
this office they control Chautauquas in four 
different states, so it was practically helping 
home products. 

The actual results in increased business 
we have enjoyed in our new office probably 
cannot be attributed absolutely to this 
window display, although it certainly must 
receive a great amount of credit. Our 
growth in business for the first eight months 
after having these windows, compared with 
the corresponding period of the previous 
year, shows a clear gain of 19.4 per cent in 
actual cash taken in. This we feel fully 
justifies our decision to keep our windows 
in good working shape. We change a 
window once a week, and provide it with 
all cards needed and employ a window 
trimmer experienced in that line of work. 
We feel that the money we spend and the 
salary of our window trimmer, working 
one night a week, at an expense of $15 per 
month, is as good money as can be spent for 
advertising purposes. 

An added feature to our windows that is 
attracting considerable attention is a flasher 
working on the signs at the bottom of the 
windows. This flasher first spells out the 
words “Electric Appliances’”—the window 
reading “Practical Devices” appears next, 
“Decorative Novelties” appears next, and 
is followed by the words “Everything Elec- 
trical,” that runs along the side of the 
entrance. The right-hand side of the win- 
dow shows the same plan of flashing. 

Our experience to date would lead us to 
recommend that every central station should 
spend some money on its windows to keep 


oy 
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The Cedar Rapids window. A display that sells electric service and wins good-will of customers 


exception, we have the best lighted window 
in the city, and find that it pays to be the 
leader in this advertising feature. 
Realizing the advantage of the windows 
and their location in the, business center, 
soon after opening our office, we adopted a 
plan of offering to the factories in Cedar 
Rapids, operated by our power, the free 
use of one of the windows for a week, they 
to supply the material and our own window- 
trimmer to do all the card making and the 
arranging of the display. Letters were 


them in an up-to-date and business-like 


condition. You can secure at a nominal 
price a man who can write a good window 
card and who has some ability and experi- 
ence as a window trimmer. The small 
amount of money that he spends will be 
returned a great many times in the profit 
on the increased sale of appliances, not men- 
tioning the amount of current that is con- 
sumed each and every month after the sale 
1s consummated. 


We are running our company, out here, 
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on the principle of making each department 
show a profit, our show windows no less 
than any other branch of our enterprise. 
We feel that each department is a legitimate 
business in itself and should pay its way and 
more. The electric business has long since 
passed that point where things have to be 
given away to secure consumers and if one 
does not think that this is true he really 
is not in harmony with the modern spirit 
of the business he is engaged in. 


The Cost of Motor Trucking 


An exceedingly interesting pamphlet en- 
titled ‘““Notes on the Cost of Motor Truck- 
ing” was presented before the recent con- 
vention of the Electric Vehicle Association 
of America, by Messrs. Harold Pender and 
H. F. Thompson, being the result of exten- 
sive research on the part of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

Through an appropriation of the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company of Boston 
the Electrical Engineering Department of 
the Institute was enabled, somewhat over a 
year ago, to undertake a study of the 
economics of motor truck operation. Much 
of the data collected on the use and cost of 
operation of motor trucks through inter- 
views with superintendents of large private 
garages, and with the users of individual 
trucks, has now been assembled in conven- 
ient form for reference. 

One of the most important items in the 
operation of a motor truck, the paper states, 
is the cost of tires, and to arrive at a figure 
for this item, neither the manufacturer’s 
guarantee nor the book records of actual 
cost can be used without a knowledge of a 
number of other factors. 

By taking the average of a number of 
individual records extending over a period 
corresponding to the life of a single set of 
tires, including cases ranging from practi- 
cally new tires to cases where the tires are 
practically worn out, the average will cor- 
respond to the case where the tires are half 
worn out. Consequently, by adding to 
this average figure, half the cost of a new 
set of tires and dividing by the average 
number of miles run by each set, one can 
argive at a closely approximate figure for 
the actual cost of the tires per mile. Tables 
and diagrams for both electric and gasolene 
trucks are given, based upon the records 
collected of tire cost where the records cover 
a period of one year or more. According 
to these tables submitted, the apparent tire 
renewals per mile, for 4,000-pound electric 
trucks, amount to 2 1-2 cents, and for gaso- 
lene trucks of the same rating, 3.47 cents. 

Under the heading of repairs is included 
the smaller repairs made from time to time, 
and the general overhauling and painting 
of the trucks, usually done once a year. 
In a table under this head, the average 
apparent cost of repairs per mile for 4,000- 
pound electric trucks is given as $2.92, and 
for gasolene trucks of the same rating, $9.08. 

Battery renewals are considered inde- 
pendently of repairs. These depend not 
only upon the mileage, but also upon the 
time in service, upon the number of cycles 
of charge and discharge, and upon a number 
of other items affecting the average energy 
consumption per mile, such as the number 
of stops, road surface, grades, loads, speeds, 
the care taken of the car, etc. In a table 
given under this head for lead batteries, the 
average apparent cost of battery renewals 
per mile for 4,000-pound trucks is $3.50. 

In a similar manner, the cost of motive 
power for both electric and gasolene trucks 
is considered; also the cost of lubricants, 
garage expense, etc, 
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Chauffeurs’ wages, as given in the reports, 
range from $2.25 per day to $3.25 per day 
for electric trucks, and from $2.50 per day 
to $4.00 per day for gasolene trucks. Help- 
ers’ wages range from $1 per day to $2.50 
per day. 

In connection with the depreciation of a 
motor truck, manufacturers generally claim 
a life of ten years, whether their truck is an 
electric or gasolene machine. The more 
conservative users figure upon a life of from 
three to six years. 

The method now commonly used for 
figuring the depreciation charge is to deduct 
from the first cost of the machine the cost 
of the tires, and also, in the case of an 
electric, the cost of the elements of the 
battery which are renewed from year to 
year, and to take as the annual depreciation 
charge the remainder divided by the as- 
sumed life of the car. For example, if the 
car complete cost $4,000 including $400 for 
tires and $400 for the battery elements, and 
is assumed to have a life of ten years, the 
annual depreciation is (4000—800) /10- 
$320. 

The end of the useful life of a car is 
reached when the total annual cost of the 
car, including all charges, becomes greater 
than the total annual cost on a new car, 
plus the interest on the capital invested in 
the old car. 

In figuring the interest on a car, it should 
be remembered that the annual depreciation 
charges, even though they appear as ex- 
pense items on the books of a company, do 
not represent an actual expense. The 
money represented by these charges is 
actually used in the business of the com- 
pany, and may therefore be considered as 
earning a rate of interest equal to the rate 
of interest charged upon the amount in- 
vested in the truck. In other words, the 
depreciation fund may be considered as 
earning interest at the same rate as the 
interest on the truck investment. 

With this report are presented twenty- 
three pages of exact data, the result of the 
Institute’s investigation, expressed in tables 
and diagrams in convenient form for study 
and reference. 


Empire State Gas and Electric 
Association 


The annual meeting of the Empire State 
Gas and Electric Association was held in 
the Engineering Societies Building, New 
York, on October 9th. 

Representatives of the central stations of 
the state, to the number of sixty, were 
present. Mr. R. M. Searle of Rochester 
presided, and the meeting was taken up 
entirely by executive business. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, Mr. C. G. M. 
Thomas, of the New York & Queens County 
Electric Light & Power Company, Long 
Island City; first vice-president, Mr. J. T. 
Hutchings, Rochester Railway & Light 
Company; second vice-president, Mr. J. C. 
DeLong, Syracuse Lighting Company; treas- 
urer, Mr. Stuart Wilder, Westchester Light- 
ing Company, Mt. Vernon; secretary, Mr. 
C. H. B. Chapin, New York. 

An executive committee elected to serve 
for two years comprises Messrs. H. W. Peck, 
Schenectady Illuminating Company; H. M. 
Beardsley, Elmira Water, Light & Railroad 
Company, and G. M. Cole, Plattsburgh 
Gas & Electric Company. 


O 
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HE systematic advertising of National 

Quality Mazda lamps in the Saturday 

Evening Post proceeds with unabated vigor 
and effectiveness. Electric light users every- 
where and scores logically to be considered as 
your customers are now associating ‘“‘National 
Quality” with better and more economical light. 
In the public mind the terms are becoming 
synonymous. These Post ads are so convinc- 
ingly written, so strikingly illustrated, that they 
are making converts for the superior illumination 
provided by 





and incidentally prospective customers for you. 
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Cleveland 


Banner Electric Works, 
Youngstown, Ohio 

Brilliant Electric Works, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


St. Louis, Mo. 
New York City. 


Central Falls, R. I. Cleveland, Ohio 





Powertul Pictures 


and strong selling copy are 
making converts in your 











MAID'S ROOM 


Have you considered this advertising as your advertising? Do the people in 
your locality who want to buy these money-saving lamps of quality know that 
you have them on your shelves. Make your store known to them through your 
window displays, local advertising, etc., so that when they read of National 
Quality lamps during this big educational campaign they will at once think of 
your store. A very tangible and desirable increase of business lies within your 


For more complete information on this proposition, for more advertising 
helps, write or wire any of the following works comprising the 


GP 
> ii @ Lamp Division 
OF GENERAL ELECTRIC CO 
The Columbia Inc. Lamp Works, 


Economical Electric Lamp Works, The Peerless Lamp Works, 
Bryan-Marsh Electric Works, Federal Miniature Lamp Works, 


Chicago, Ill. The Fostoria Inc. Lamp Works, 
The Buckeye Electric Works, Fostoria, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio General Inc. Lamp Works, 
Colonial Electric Works, Cleveland, Ohio 

Warren, Ohio Munder Electric Works, 


Chicago, Ill. Central Falls, R. I. 


BATH-ROOM | 


CLOSETS 










KITCHEN 
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Here’s the story 


in part thatlinks this picture 
to the goods on your shelves. 


“The prices of all National Mazda lamps for 
the home have been reduced twenty per cent. 
Nationa: Mazda lamps are as waned as car- 
bon lamps, burn in any position, use any cur- 
rent, give three times as much light as carbon 
lamps, and give better service. 

“You can prove these facts. Our agents will 
prove them for you. Lighting Companies and 
thousands of electric stores sell National 
Mazda lamps. Put a National Mazda lamp 
in every socket in every room, from cellar to 
attic, and you will not be wasting electricity.” 





Packard Lamp Works, 
Warren, Ohio 


Warren, Ohio 
Shelby Lamp Works, 
Shelby, Ohio 
The Sterling Electric Lamp Works 
Warren, Ohio 
Sunbeam Inc. Lamp Works, 
Chicago, Ill. 
New York City 
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A $500,000 Washing Machine 
Demonstration 


The proudest electric washing machine 
that ever lived is now on exhibition in the 
display room of the Hurley Machine Com- 
pany of Chicago, manufacturers of the 
Thor Electric Home Laundry Machine. 
This photograph certainly seems to justify 
it. Mr. F. V. Widger, of the Hurley Com- 
pany, tells the story as follows: 

“The idea of washing real government 
greenbacks, as a window demonstration of 
the electric washing machine, suggested 
itself the other day and seemed to offer 
such a rare opportunity to scoop some novel 
publicity, that we followed it up fast, find- 
ing out from the United States Treasury 
their method of washing money which has 
become soiled in the passages of trade. 
We equipped our show window with a 
standard No. 1 Thor Electric Home Laun- 
dry Machine and an electrically operated 
and electrically heated ironing machine. 
We made arrangements with the Republic 
National Bank of Chicago to furnish us 
with all their soiled bills, and during the 
exhibition week we washed approximately 
$500,000 in bills ranging in denomination 
from $1 to $100. They were placed in the 
cylinder of the machine and washed in the 
same manner that you would wash any 
other article. They were then run from 
the machine through the two-roll reversible 
wringer into the rinse water, where they 
were thoroughly rinsed and then run back 
through the wringer on the top of the 
machine. From the machine they were 
taken to the electrically heated ironer and 
thoroughly ironed. Samples of the soiled 
bills and samples of those that had been 
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through the washing process were exhibited 
to demonstrate the ability of the machine 
to wash money. The entire operation was 
thoroughly described by signs and posters. 
One sign advised the people that the Thor 


HOME LAU 


A remarkable window display recently seen in Chicago. 
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Jackson Boulevard, in the heart of the 
business district, and thousands of people 
pass the window every day. When this 
demonstration was placed in’ the window 
the crowds gathered from all directions and 


LECTRIC 
JDRY MACHINES 


About $500,000 in real greenbacks was washed 


and ironed by electricity. 


was just as particular in washing shirt 
waists or other articles as it was in washing 
money. 
“The location of our display room is on 








40 West 28th Street, 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 


Useful and Ornamental 
For Store Window and Home 
Decorations 


Many other designs both unique and tasty 


can be seen in my Catalogue—sent 
upon application. 
Special inducements to Central Stations and Dealers. 


ERNST GUDEMAN 


Importer and Manufacturer 


New York 


A Dependable Heating Unit 


Helion is a resistance material capable of 
withstanding high temperature without dete- 





rioration. 
fully for the heating elements of 


It has been adapted by us success- 


Electric Luminous Toasters— Electric Cigar Lighters 


Price $3.50 


Price $3.00 
and 


Electric Flat Irons 


The Helion Flat Iron has two heats— 
controlled by the knob under the handle. 
The 6-lb. Helion Iron retails for 


$3.75 (complete). 
years. 


Guaranteed for five 


Send for circulars. 


Helion Electric Company 
Newark, N. J. 





paralyzed traffic; in fact, it required the 
services of several policemen to restrain the 
crowds. It proved to be a valuable piece 
of advertising and our sales from this office 
were doubled and have continued at a high 
mark ever since. Of course, we followed 
up this exhibit with other attractions and 
keep the game going. The machine we 
used for this exhibit was our standard No. 1 
family-size Thor electric and the ironing 
machine was the 37-inch.” 

There seems to be a suggestion here that 
can be turned to good account, by any 
central station located in a large city. 








No more servant problem 
No more kitchen drudgery 


For women who use the 


QUAD ELECTRIC STOVE 
AND FIRELESS COOKER 


BOILS, BAKES, FRIES, 
ROASTS OR STEWS 


AND PAYS FOR ITSELF IN MONEY SAVED! 
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THE A. L. SYKES MFG. CO. 


CINCINNATI, 0., U.S. A. 
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Kansas Utilities Convention 


The fourteenth annual convention of the 
Kansas Gas, Water, Electric Light & Street 
Railway Association, was held at Manhat- 
tan, Kansas, October 17th and 18th, and 
should be awarded a prize for the diversity 
and number of subjects discussed during the 
two days. 

The attendance was about one hundred, 
and the following papers were read: ‘The 
Relation of Interurbans to Community 
Development” by W. A. Scothorn, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas; Economic Methods of Coal 
Combustion” by Dean E. B. McCormick of 
the Kansas State Agriculture College, Man- 
hattan; “Pump Slippage” by J. W. Heck, 
Arkansas City; “Insulation for Heat and 
Cold” by H. W. Prentiss of the Pittsburgh 
Cork Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; “Storage 
Batteries for Small Plants” by H. B. Mar- 
shall of the Electric Storage Battery Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo.; “Steam Heating for 
Central Stations” by H. C. Kimbrough of 
the American District Steam Company, 
Chicago, IIl.; ‘Office Organization”’ by I. F. 
Thomas, Wichita, Kansas; “The Electric 
Fireless Cooker as a Day-Load Builder” 
by W. C. Duncan; “Some Notes on the 
Economical Design of Distribution Systems,” 
by R. K. McMasters, Kansas City; “‘Sy- 
chronous Motors for Power Factor Connect- 
nion” by N. Stahl of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; ““The Proper Lamp for a Cir- 
cuit” by R. E. Campbell of the National 
Quality Lamp Division, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The following officers were elected for 
the new year:—President, L. O. Ripley, 
Emporia; vice-presidents, A. L. Newman, 
Arkansas City; J. H. Rothert, Junction 
City, and A. H. Purdy, Topeka; secretary- 
treasurer, W. H. Fellows, Leavenworth. 

President-elect Ripley is vice-president 
and general manager of the Kansas Gas & 
Electric Company, which serves Wichita 
and Newton. 


Galveston Slogan Sign Lighted 


The big $10,000 steel slogan sign which 
the Brush Electric Company has had 
erected, as a gift to the city of Galveston, 
has been lighted, and presented to the city 
with appropriate ceremonies. The sign 
reads :—“Galveston, the Treasure Island of 
America, Port and Play Ground. Growing 
Greater, Grander.” It is reproduced in 
color on the back cover of this issue of 
Electrical Merchandise. Over 5,000 lights 
are in circuit, and the display is in full view 
from the heart of the city, and from the 
famous Galveston Sea Wall, a flashing sign 
45 feet high and 65 feet wide. 

The slogan represents the combination 
of three suggestions, for which three gold 
medals were awarded by the Brush Electric 
Company at the close of the slogan contest. 
The erection of the slogan sign marks the 
far-famed popular feature of the most 
successful central station booster campaign 
described in the last issue of Electrical Mer- 
chandise. The sign was designed and con- 
structed by the Valentine Electric Sign 
Company of Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


“The Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment, Inc.” 

The third meeting of this Society, which 
was organized in September for the develop- 
ment and improvement of the electrical in- 
dustry, was held in the Engineering Societies 
Building, New York City, October 18th. 

It will be noted that the word “Incorpo- 
rated” has been embodied in the name of 
the Society since our report of the second 
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The“NOSPLICE” 


For Connecting Fixtures to Outlets 





It is no longer necessary to 
use solder, tape, or grease. 
The blow-torch, with its at- 
tendant dangers, is eliminated 
To connect up a fixture, all you have 
to do is to scrape the wires, place them 


in the ends of the “NOSPLICE” and 


and connected in about half a minute without leaving the ladder. Approved by the 
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84 Walker Street, New York City 
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Main Office: New York 





Equipment for Every 
Electrical Need 


distributing house near you 
that can furnish entire electri- 
cal equipment.for your plant 
and everything electrical for 
resale to your customers. 


No matter what you want 
it will be found in the com- 
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meeting in the October issue of Electrical 
Merchandise. This change was decided 
upon at the third meeting because it is neces- 
sary for a corporation to have the word 
“Company” or “Corporation” or “Incor- 
porated” embodied initsname. The Society 
will be incorporated under this new name 
before the next meeting which will be held 
in New York City on Nov. 18th. 

It was decided that the funds for advanc- 
ing the purpose of the Society be subscribed 
by its members on the following basis: cen- 
tral station members at a rate of not less 
than 1-15th of 1 per cent on the gross 
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amount of their sales up to and including 
$20,000,000; manufacturing members at a 
rate of not less than 1-20th of 1 per cent on 
the gross amount of their sales in excess of 
$20,000,000; contracting, dealing, and job- 
bing members at a rate of not less than 
1-20th of 1 per cent on the gross amount of 
their respective sales. 

The Board of Directors will be composed 
of twenty members to be chosen as follows: 
four from the central station interests; four 
from the manufacturing interests; four from 
the jobbing interests; four from the con- 
tracting interests; and four at large. With 
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No SIGN TRANSFORMER will give you 
better service or more satisfied customers than 
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There is an Opportunity 


for every Central Station Salesman 
—whether he be in the residence or 
business territory and whether he 
sells light, power or signs—to add a 
profitable small motor load to his 
credit. 


PEERLESS 
SMALL MOTORS 


can be introduced in nearly every 
office, store and shop. Try it your- 
self on your next customer. 


The Peerless Electric Co. 
Warren, Ohio 


Agencies in all Principal Cities. 
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Flashers vs. Central Stations 


Mr. New Business Manager, you will agree with us that it 


is not an easy matter to sell an ELECTRIC SIGN. 


If you 


would protect your customers, who rely upon your experi- 
ence, you should see that BOTH the SIGN and FLASHER 


are dependable. It pays. 
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ers because 
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the exception of the members at large, who 
will be elected by the Society as a whole, the 
Directors for each class will be elected by 
the members of the Society belonging to 
that class. 

Among those present at the Oct. 18th 
meeting were: Henry L. Doherty, chairman; 
J. R. Crouse, vice chairman; Philip S$. Dodd, 
secretary; J. E. Montague; W. H. Johnson; 
W. E. Robertson; F. 5. Price; Gerard Swope; 
Ernest Freeman; J. R. Strong; P. N. Thorpe; 
W. A. Layman; A. C. Einstein; T. M. 
Debevoise; A. W. Burchard, represented by 
E. A. Carolan; L. A. Osborne, represented 
by S. L..Nicholson; W. W. Low, represented 
by Franklin Overbaugh; Roger Scudder, 
represented by Mr. Harvey; G. M. Sanborn, 
represented by W. H. Morton. 


Holophane Name Resumed. 


Owing to certain legal complications 
which occurred at the time the General 
Electric Company took over the Holophane 
Sales Department, it became necessary to 
use another name for the joint organization 
of Holophane and Fostoria lines. For this 
reason the word “Nelite” was adopted. 

The legal obligations having been over- 
come, on October 21st it was decided to re- 
sume the name “Holophane,” which has 
such an excellent reputation throughout the 
country for quality of both goods and ser- 
vice. The full name of organization will 
hereafter be ““Holophane Works of General 
Electrical Company,” instead of ‘“‘Nelite 
Works of General Electric Company.” 

This change, however, will not affect the 
different brands or trade names which the 
organization controls, such as Fostoria Pro- 
ducts, Iris Glassware, Holophane Reflect- 
ors, Holophane-D’Olier Steel Reflectors, 
etc., which will all retain their present 
names. 


Electric Station Courtesy That Pays 


It is generally acknowledged. by those in 
charge of electric service companies that a 
courteous treatment of the public by all 
employees and representatives is one of the 
best forms of advertising. Ordinarily, a 
man does not have to be told how to go 
about this form of publicity work, but those 
who are looking for advice on the subject 
may find some suggestions in the following 
orders recently issued to its employees by 


the Rochester (N. Y.) Railway & Light Co. 


Avoid Splashing Mud and Water 

A number of complaints have been received lately 
that some of the Company’s trucks, when driven fast, 
have been the cause of splashing mud and water on the 
garments of persons waiting for street cars at certain 
crowded corners. 

It is the wish of the Management that all of the Com- 
pany’s drivers should bring their trucks and vehicles 
to a stop when approaching a crossing or street corner 
where there is mud or water, and where persons are 
waiting for the cars. 





When on the Other Man’s Property 


When employees from the Line, Underground, or 
Service Departments are requested by property own- 
ers to leave their grounds, our employees should do so 
atonce. If any explanation for being on the grounds is 
necessary it should be made in a courteous manner as 
befits representatives of this Company. 

Sometimes it is necessary for our employees to enter 
property in order to install a service on the adjoining 
property. If the property owner refuses to grant 
that favor our employees are requested to obey his 
wishes, and then report the matter to their foreman or 
department head. 





Arguments Don’t Help 

It is the desire of the Management also, that under 
no circumstances must the Company’s drivers carry on 
an argument with drivers of other trucks or wagons. 
If the argument concerns a serious matter the dis- 
cussion must be stopped by our drivers, who are re- 
quested to report same to the foreman of their depart- 
ment, where it will receive proper attention. 
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Holophane Works Acquires Permel 
System 

The Permel System of specific lighting 
units has been acquired by the Holophane 
Works of General Electric Company and in 
future will be marketed by that organization. 

The Permel System is a simple solution 
of the lighting problem which has always 
been serious in the shoe manufacturing and 
similar industries. Such operations as 
stitching, skiving, eyeletting, vamping, em- 
bossing, and buttonholing, require a very 
high intensity of illumination over a very 
small area. To secure the necessary light 
without waste and without handicapping 
the operative with an excessive amount of 
glare, was practically impossible before the 
Permel unit was developed. 

The essential part of the Permel fixture 
is a scientifically designed reflector-socket 
only 2 1-8 inches in diameter, accommodat- 
ing a special Mazda lamp. This reflector- 
socket is welded to a substantial brass tube 
which carries the wires to the lamp. This 
brass tube is so bent as to fit closely the 
body of the machine for which it is designed 








Permel unit on skiving machine 


and to which it is securely fastened by metal 
straps, so that the entire unit is not only a 
solid piece, but practically becomes a part 
of the machine. Tubing of proper shape 
and special fastening straps are provided to 
meet the requirements of all types of .ma- 
chines requiring specific lighting. 

The lamp used with the Permel unit is a 
6-volt, 5.5-watt Mazda or tungsten filament, 
rated at 4 candlepower. A bayonet type 
candelabra base effectually prevents the 
lamp from jarring loose from its socket. 

The design of the reflector is such that 
this lamp gives 8.7 candlepower directly 
under the unit, this being equivalent to the 
illumination given by 6 60-watt carbon 
lamps equipped with good reflectors and 
hung 3 feet above the table. 

The Permel System has been rigorously 
tested in service and has met with general, 
even enthusiastic, approval. It is economi- 
cal both in installation cost and mainte- 
nance, and gives no trouble of any sort. 
Its greatest advantage, however, lies not in 
the substantial economy from a lighting 
standpoint, but in the fact that the Permel 
unit helps the operative to do more and 
better work. The light is concentrated 
right where the worker wants it; the unit is 
so small and snug that it actually becomes 
a part of the machine; there are no shadows, 
no flicker from vibration, and no striations. 
The comparative records of one factory 
which made an experimental installation of 
Permel units, showed that the after-dark 
output of the machines so equipped was 14 
per cent greater than the output of machines 
lighted in the usual way, and that the quality 
of the work was correspondingly higher. 
Such an increase in efficiency is an argument 
which no factory manager can ignore. 
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Increase Your Residence 
and Hospital Loads 
With the 


J-M ELECTROTHERM 


The J-M Electrotherm, an electrical substitute 
for the heavy, leaky, troublesome hot-water bottle, 
should be in every home, and dozens in every hospital. 
It is a current consumer worthy of your best efforts. 
Ready sales and larger profits await your adoption of this device. 





The J-M Electrotherm is a thin, light, flexible pad containing a network of resistance wires which 
are insulated and protected with asbestos. When attached to a lamp socket, it produces a constant, 
uniform heat at any of three different temperatures obtained through its regulating switch. 

Write our nearest House for Booklet and Special Prices to Dealers. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO. 
Manufacturers of Asbestos ASBESTOS 


and Magnesia Products. 


Asbestos Roofings, Packings, 
Electrical Supplies, Etc. 


Albany Buffalo Cleveland Indianapolis Louisville New Orleans Philadelphia Seattle 
Baltimore Chicago Dallas Kansas City Milwaukee New York Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Boston Cincinnati Detroit Los Angeles Minneapolis Omaha San Francisco Syracuse 
For Canada—THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED, 
Torento, Montreal, innipeg, Vancouver, 1852 














OUTDOOR ADVERTISING EVERYWHERE 


The 0.J.Gude Co..N.Y. 


Originators of Spectacular Electric Sign Advertising, and of the 
“Great White Way,” New York City 


Owners of Electric Moving Sign U.S. Patent No. 648,677 
































JUST THE THING 


To Give a More Beautiful and Attractive Effect to Any 
Sign For the Holiday Season 





Securely Supplied 
Held in Place In Six Clear, 
By a Strong Natural 
Phosphor-Bronze Colors 
Spring 
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The Reco Colored Lamp Hood 


Send for Colored Bulletin No. 22. It’s a Beauty. 


Reynolds Electric Flasher Mfg. Co. 


Largest Manufacturers of Flashers in the World 
Also Manufacturers of Billbourd Reflectors. Tranaformers, Time Switches, Window Displays, ete. 


617-631 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 1123 Broadway, New York 
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SILENT, SAFE AND SURE 


WRINGER HAS TWO THIS LEVER 
ROLLS ~ WILL RUN CONTROLS WASHER 
EITHER WAY AT Whe PLACEO 

OF OPERATOR IN CENTER 

WASHER STOPS 
|MOVED UP OR DOWN 

WASHER OPERATES 

| AUTOMATICALLY 
& a “ 


THIS LEVER CONTROLS | 
THE WRINGER | 
UP WRINGS OUT | 
DOWN WRINGS IN | 
CENTER STOPS | 


Silent because the enclosed, 
self-oiling gearing runs so 
smoothly it can hardly be 
heard above the purr of the 
motor. 


Safe because there is abso- 
lutely no exposed gearing, 
cogs, cams, belts or other 
moving parts. Even the 
inclined shaft is enclosed. 


Sure because it operates on 
the revolving drum principle 
which has been used in all 
successful washing machines— 
large and small. Drum re- 
volves six times in one direc- 
tion and then automatically 
reverses. 


The Eden Home Laundry Machine Costs the Consumer $85 


The New Business Departments of Central Stations will find the “Eden” machine a fool-proof, 
trouble-free appliance. The satisfactory performance of every machine is guaranteed for five years. 


BROKAW-EDEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


1117 Olive St. 
ST. LOUIS 


23d St. and Western Ave. 
CHICAGO 

















Independent Foundry Company 
Portland, Oregon | 
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Steam Railroad Crossing Gates 
Should Be Electric-Lighted 


We say that steam railroad crossing gates 
should be electric lighted because the dim, 
flickering, uncertain light of a kerosene lamp 
is too treacherous for this important service. 

The widely increasing use of roads inter- 
secting railway lines makes it advisable to 
use only the most effective and reliable form 
of light, and this means electric light. 

Electrically operated railroads can, of 
course, handle this problem themselves by 
drawing the current from the third rail, or 
trolley wire, through underground conduit 
to the gate arm, but with steam-operated 
roads there is an opportunity for the electric 
light station. 

A small thing though it be, for increasing 
the revenue of an electric light station, it is 
nevertheless worthy of consideration. Each 
gate arm should have three or four, perhaps 
five, incandescent lamps strung along it to 
show when it is up and the way clear and 
when it is down and the way dangerous. 


Artistic Holophane Portables. 


It is not often that a really novel portable 
lamp is offered, but we believe that the 
Veluria lamp here pictured comes under 
that head. 

This portable is made entirely of Veluria 
glass and has a small lamp wired in series 
in the base so that the entire unit glows 
when the lamp is in service. 

Photographic reproduction fails utterly 
to show the beauty of this Veluria unit. It 
is a pure white alabaster when cold, but 


Holophane 05P—Vel-15 


when lighted the glass takes on a faint blush 
or “fire” that is extremely pleasing and 
altogether unusual. The decorations on 
base and shade are deeply etched and give 
the lamp unique character and richness. 

This example is but one of the many new 
portables being offered by the Holophane 
Works of General Electric Company for 
this year’s holiday trade. The complete 
line embraces lamps of Veluria and Iris. 

Holophane portables are described in a 
folder recently issued by the Holophane 
Works, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ee ee ee 





The rate for ** Positions or Men Wanted” advertisements ot 
forty words or less is one dollar an insertion; additional 
words, one cent each; payable in advance. Remittances and 
copy should reach this office not later than the 15th of each 
month for the next succeeding tissue. 

Replies may be sent in care of Electrical Merchandise, 
17 Madison Avenue, New York City. 





WANTED—Four light and two power salesmen by 
the Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Brooklyn. 
Good salary, permanent position to the right. men. 
Apply General Sales Agent, 360 Pear! Street, Brooklyn. 
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Electric Vehicle is an important first! 
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Here Are Some of the Ads 
That Will Sell Electric Vehicles 
for Your Benefit 


Over 13,000,000 people are reading these and similar advertisements every 
month, Mr. Central Station Manager. Over 13,000,000 readers of 41 magazines are being 
convinced that the Electric Vehicle—pleasure and commercial—is superior for many kinds of service. 
Lots of these people are right in your own territory—intelligent readers who can afford to buy Electric 
Vehicles. And they will buy Electric Vehicles if you give Electric Vehicles their due support. 














You Know the Advantages of Electric Vehicles 
— Why Not Tell Others About Them? 


You realize that every Electric Vehicle sold you have faith in them. And you will really find 
in your territory means additional revenue for you. Electric Delivery Service extremely serviceable and 
You also know that the charging of Electric Vehi- economical for your own purposes. 


cles means an elimination of costly off-peak periods. 7 ’ . ; Stal 
But if you, Mr. Central Station Manager, do not Our special plan for securing an Electric 


boost Electric Vehicles, you cannot expect our na- Vehicle charging business for Central Stations is at 
tional publicity to bear fruit in your locality. If you your disposal. It will show you how your Central 
use Electric Vehicles other concerns will follow Station can become part and parcel of our nation- 
your lead. They will use them if they see that wide campaign. Send for it today before you forget. 





ELECTRIC VEHICLE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
BOSTON NEW YORK: 124 W. 42nd St. si CHICAGO 
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GALVESTON’S Great Slogan Sign that 


ornaments the seawall and advertises the city 1s a 


Valentine Electric Sign 


This sign, together with others sold by us in one week 
through the generous co-operation of the Brush Electric 
Company, the City of Galveston and the Galveston Com- 
mercial Association have added 70,000 lamps to Galveston’s 
lighting circuits. 

We can do the same kind of work for you—we will 
guarantee to load your wires to the limit with sign business 
if you will co-operate with us. 

We will stand the expense of sending to your city a 
$10,000-a-year salesman, if necessary, who will work with 
your salesman—sell signs to your merchants=and make 
your sign business a big’ profit-payer. 





Our business is to design, build and sell signs—not fo you, but for you— 
and no field is too large or too small. Let us co-operate! 





Valentine Electric Sign Company 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 
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